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THE AUGUSTAN MODE IN ENGLISH POETRY * 
By W. K. Wrusartrt, JR. 


I 


One of the most serviceable routines of “ scientific” literary 
criticism is the proem which points to the deficiencies of earlier 
workers in the field. Yet this is a form which, often enough 
inept, would be especially so in the present instance. I assume 
that it is not my job to celebrate certain neoclassical virtues 
because they were slighted by Elwin or Arnold. More than a 
little criticism of English neoclassical poetry, and in my opinion 
some excellent criticism, has been written in our own century 
and by critics who are still alive. From the work of the last 
ten years I select two essays which appear to me to converge 
very cogently in an argument which I now make my own. 
These two essays are “ The Mask of Pope,” by Professor Austin 
Warren, and that on Pope’s verbal style entitled “ Wit and 
Poetry and Pope,” by Professor Maynard Mack, who arranged 
this program. 


* This paper and the two which follow it, on the “ Post-Augustan and Pre- 
Romantic” and the “ Romantic” modes of English poetry, were read before the 
annual meeting of English Section II, the Modern Language Association of 
America, December, 1952. The aim of the program was to present a series of 
critical descriptions, and, so far as possible, definitions, of the several phases or 
“ modes ” of “ English poetry since 1650.” 
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2 THE AUGUSTAN MODE IN ENGLISH POETRY 


Professor Warren’s thesis, if I may perform upon it the 
violence of summary and translation, is that English neoclassi- 
cal poets wrote their best poetry under the sanction of the 
“play principle.’ They professed a strong allegiance to a 
standard of nature and reason, and to lofty ideals, the heroic 
and the sublime. They had a vision of an “ultimate and 
inclusive order” and inside that, sitting pretty, the smaller 
order of a modern civilization.' But guided by this vision they 
managed an Annus Mirabilis or a Carmen Saeculare, or erected 
the crystal palace of An Essay on Man, or conferred an elabo- 
rate new decorum upon the Virgilian and Homeric narratives. 
It was only on vacation from the vision and the ideal—with a 
ticket of satiric and burlesque license—that they engaged in 
the serious fun which an expressionist theory would call being 
true to themselves—an Absalom and Achitophel, a Cadenus 
and Vanessa, a Shepherd’s Week, a Rape of the Lock, an 
Arbuthnot, or a Dunciad. As another modern critic has ex- 
pressed it, “only an age of reason would put so much beauty 
into burlesque or would feel it needed the protection.” ? Per- 
haps the earliest writer to make the point was Samuel Johnson, 
with his remark that Gay’s pastorals, though intended for 
burlesque, had the “ effect of reality and truth.” Swift’s defec- 
tion from the ideal, after his juvenile Pindarics, took the form 
of a relentlessly digusted antisublime. Gay’s mockery was 
chronic and frivolous. Prior’s attempts to be serious are hardly 
important. Only Dryden and Pope, the greatest of the neo- 
classical poets, show important alternations between the modes, 
and if the effort of Pope’s Essay on Man was nearly simultane- 
ous with some of his most mature laughter, and if his 
Horatian poems are shaded between straight sober morality 
and satiric fun, this does not so much refute our theory as 
compel the admission that the challenge met by the neoclassical 
and in particular the Augustan poet was a complex one and the 
adequate response by no means an easy burlesque nihilism. 

There is an accent of the genetic about this account which I 
think differs a little from what one might look for in a de- 
scription of neoclassical poems constructed with a strictly 


1F. R. Leavis, Revaluation (London, 1936), p. 83. 
? William Empson, Some Versions of Pastoral (London, 1950), p. 224. 
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W. K. WIMSATT, JR. 3 


critical purpose. Nevertheless, the insight seems to me accurate, 
and one that we ought to accept with gratitude. Working in 
another quarter, on the very surface of the poetry itself, in the 
rhetorical and ambiguous colors where the poet’s conscious 
plans can perhaps be read with least certitude and least profit, 
Professor Mack reaches a conclusion that strikes me as the 
accurate counterpart of Professor Warren’s. Augustan poetry, 
observes Professor Mack, was once called prose and more 
recently, in a more complimentary spirit, has been called 
“ poetry of statement.” In some sense it obviously is a kind 
of “ poetry of statement.” It sounds more like statement than 
much other poetry we can think of—the poetry of metaphysi- 
cal violence, for instance, or that of romantic passion. Augustan 
poetry seems to sound like or to wish to sound like a statement 
about literary criticism, about ethics, or about cosmology, or 
perhaps like just a good clear statement of a story or a good 
clear description of a foolish or wicked character. As another 
recent critic has put it, the thing that normally “ comes first ” 
in the poetry of Pope and his friends is the “ thought.” * Or, 
it is the poetry of “ coherence,” * or “ intellectual” poetry. Or 
it solves “ the aesthetic problem of reasoning in poetry.”* A 
recent anonymous writer in the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment has revived with approval the notion entertained by 
Carlyle that Pope’s use of language was a “ cold-blooded use 
of language.” *° But Mr. Mack’s thesis, demonstrated beyond 
cavil in a series of finely distinguished and graded examples, 
is that if Pope was a poet of “reason ” or “ statement,” he had 
a very peculiar way of showing this. It is true that he had a 
verbal style which was to some extent limited and determined 
by the apparent aim of seeming reasonable and clear, by the 
neat couplets ending the thoughts of neat length, the exactly 
divided parallels and oppositions. Nevertheless—and this may 
seem extraordinary—it was also a style which in virtue of the 
same rules and limits had special invitations and encourage- 


% James Sutherland, A Preface to Eighteenth Century Poetry (Oxford, 1950). 
p. 164. 

* Review of Sutherland’s Preface, TLS, November 6, 1948, p. 624. 

5 George Sherburn, “ The Restoration and Eighteenth Century,” in A Literary 
History of England, ed. A. C. Baugh (New York, 1948), pp. 929, 932. 
®“ Mr. Pope in the Field,” TLS, April 20, 1951, p. 245. 
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ments to be unprosaic, even unreasonable. Only a passion for 
exact alignment, for precision work with words—so the argu- 
ment runs—made possible the Augustan repertory of pregnant 
junctures, metaphoric insinuations, covert symbols, hinted 
puns, sly rhymes, cheating jingles and riddles. The tight frame 
of logic and meter kept words in their places, but in so doing 
forced them to exert all the more their interactive energies. The 
Augustan couplet at its best earned the displeasure of a severe 
critic, Mr. Dennis, in the same way—by wit and puns—that 
poetry in general earned the displeasure of a serious philosopher, 
Mr. Locke. This couplet poetry might look like a surrender to 
prevailing norms of clarity, distinctness, sweet reasonableness, 
science, and the order of nature. It was actually a polite evasion 
of all that.’ One might have thought it curious, on the face of 
the matter, that the great age of classical order should be at 
ease only in the Gothic and mystical shackles of rhyme. 


II 


There have been other ways of approaching the thesis which 
I am urging. The way of morbid psychology, for instance. 
English neoclassicism is the “ expression through frivolity of 
concealed anxieties.” * Or the sociological, which is perhaps in 
this instance more rewarding. Thirty years ago Professor 
Griffith remarked that the Augustan man of letters wished at 
any cost to appear as a wit and hence had to abhor pedantry, 
which meant any show of learning. Still he had to have knowl- 
edge and had to use it in his poetry. And this was one reason 
for the vogue of poems in the mode we call the Progress Piece, 
especially the burlesque kind, like Dunciad III. These poems 
permitted the poet to dramatize a tract of knowledge, to get 
it in “ surreptitiously, as it were, and without prejudice.” ° The 
sociological color of this argument has come out more strongly 
in recent explorations of the “war” waged by middle-class 


7“ The couplet in Pope’s hands escaped from the conditions imposed by univocal 
discourse which had developed in the Cartesian milieu ” (H. M. McLuhan, “ Tenny- 
son and Picturesque Poetry,” Essays in Criticism, I, July, 1951, 268). 

8 Edwin B. Burgum, “ The Neo-Classical Period in English Literature: A Psycho- 
logical Definition,” Sewanee Review, LIII (Spring, 1944), 248. 

°R. H. Griffith, “The Progress Piece of the Eighteenth Century,” Tezas 
Review, V (April, 1920), 229. 
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W. K. WIMSATT, JR. 5 


sensible men—‘“ men of sense ”»—Blackmore, for instance, and 
the elder Wesley—against aristocratic “men of wit,’ the 
“ debauched crew ” who followed Dryden.’? Wit on this view 
became a “sin” (“no venial crime”)'' against normal 
sobriety—if not against normal dullness—and the more it was 
a point of pride among the Tory literati the more it was 
resented by their antagonists. Wit glanced irreverently at the 
heights; the wit of Swift even presumed to be “ reconciled ” 
with “ divinity.” 

One of Mr. Empson’s less difficult analyses of the structure of 
“ complex words ” deals with the word “ wit ” as it appears for 
the well-known forty-sixth time in Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 
We have three “ wits,” the poet, the critic, and the smart 
society man or elegant salon conversationalist. Rate one or 
another of these three “wits” plus or minus (honored or 
degraded) as he is compared one way or another with one of 
the others. But the main implication is that a poet ought to be 
not a pedant but a polished gentleman. 

This is a different sort of sociological poetics from the upper- 
class celebration of security which is sometimes imputed to 
Augustan poets and their patrons.’ That connected presum- 
ably, on the philosophic side, with the cosmic complacency to 
which we have already alluded, with a “spacious baroque 
optimism ” '“—to use an older phrase, with “ The Peace of the 
Augustans.” Nature, in such loftier reaches, seemed to refuse 
the garment of “wit,” presumably looking upon it as dis- 
advantageous. Near the end of the Essay on Man Pope himself 
makes what seems to me a lamentable recantation of a classical 
doctrine received in childhood. 


‘ 





I turn’d the tuneful art 
From sounds to things, from fancy to the heart; 
From Wit’s false mirror held up Nature’s light. 
IV, 391-93 


*°Cf. Richard C. Boys, Sir Richard Blackmore and the Wits (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1941). 

Maurice Johnson, The Sin of Wit (Syracuse, 1951), ch. III. 

*W. H. Auden, “ Alexander Pope,” Essays in Criticism, I (July, 1951), 211; 
the same in From Anne to Victoria: Essays by Various Hands, ed. Bonamy Dobrée 
(London, 1937). 

** Gilbert Highet, “‘The Dunciad,’” MLR, XXXVI (July, 1941), 342. 
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The pity is that he was more or less telling the truth. If, for 
example, the unearned optimism of the “ ruling passion ” which 
runs through Epistle II of the Essay on Man falls a bit short 
of being Pope’s most impressive poetry, as I at least am inclined 
to think it does, one way to suggest the character of the short- 
coming is to say that the lines would have trouble passing the 
salon test. 


See some strange comfort ev’ry state attend, 
And Pride bestow’d on all, a common friend. 
II. 271-72 


This may be somewhat tedious, somewhat too comforting. A 
more tart expression, one that took proper advantage of human 
vanity and was safe from being found a partisan with it, would 
no doubt have been inappropriate in the context. Yet in a 
different context Pope had once before shown the witty side 
of the same platitude. 


Whatever Nature has in worth denied, 
She gives in large recruits of needful Pride. 
Essay on Criticism, ll. 205-06 


Lord Chesterfield’s advice to his son about cultivating poetic 
diction and his advice about cultivating the precise, unpretenti- 
ous speech of a gentleman are equally in earnest, but these 
utterances do not occur in the same letter.** They represent 
a split in the Augustan ideal of eloquence—between a social 
side and a purely literary side—an opposition which the greatest 
of the Augustan poets was able to harmonize no more com- 
pletely than the greatest of the salon conversationalists. 





Ill 


One great difference between Augustan serious poetry and 
Augustan poetry for fun lies in how the poet has dealt with 
reality. The classical tradition of the mirror joined with the 
new rationalism and scientific standards of observation made 
Augustan professions of describing the reality very high. The 
classic metaphysical view that the most real is what is most 
basic and permanent—what is in a sense “ ideal ’—determined 


** Letters to his Son, October 26, 1738; September 27, 1749. 
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W. K. WIMSATT, JR. 7 


to a large extent the kind of reality that was aimed at in the 
loftier poems. The religious and literary standard of the “ sub- 
lime ” fitted in readily here too. The recognition of deviation 
and deformity—of evil, ugliness, and suffering—was hitched in- 
to such idealism by an argument about parts going into the 
whole, private into public (vices into larger virtues). “ What- 
ever is, is right.””’ That was one kind of reality—cosmic and 
total. The opposite sort of reality—commonplace and fragmen- 
tary—the unexplained, supposed real of literal everyday life, 
was something that Augustan poets did not much try to handle. 
Swift scores a moderate triumph because he has the wit to see 
that even the drollness of burlesque will sustain a “ Description 
of the Morning” or a “ Description of a City Shower” for 
only a limited number of lines. The subject is too drab and too 
innocent to be susceptible of much perversion. It is not clever 
of Gay to ramble on for three longish parts of a poem that 
gives mainly good advice on how to walk the streets of London 
without getting splattered. I believe his Trivia is a poem highly 
prized by historians of the city. 

It is true that a classical theory of the comic stood ready to 
support a certain kind of realism. The Aristotelian characters 
of lower life became characters of ordinary life in the Roman 
formulas: speculum consuetudinis, imitatio vitae. The objects 
of comedy were supposed to be the recognizable characters of 
everyday experience (the more difficult to portray as the 
portrait was more subject to verification). In the specially 
Roman genre of satire also, the theory was realistic. The 
language of satire, a thing emphasized by Horace, was to be 
plain and unambitious, sermo pedestris. This clause gave much 
leeway for breaking poetic rules and having fun in a parvenu 
and not strictly titled genre. Horace summed up the situation 
in a passage of highly suspicious modesty. 


I will strike my own name from the list of those I call poets. It 
is not enough to turn verses—especially if the thoughts are prosy 
(sermoni propiora), as mine are. A poet has to have some real 
talent and inspiration, a big mind, and great powers of expression. 
That explains why some critics have been very much inclined to 
question whether comic drama is real poetry or not. It doesn’t 
have enough strength and brilliance—either in its message or in 
its style. It is ordinary prose conversation put into meter... . 
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Rearrange the words so as to break up the meter, and the character 
in the play is speaking the same as he would in real life. 
Satire I, iv, 39 ff. 


It would remain for Joseph Warton to make an earnest appli- 
cation of this argument against the poetry of Pope, and for 
Percival Stockdale to undertake a demonstrative refutation.” 
Nothing, however, forbids our supposing that the Augustan 
poet himself on occasion found in this classic view some 
assistance for his rationalizations. 


And this unpolished, rugged verse, I chose, 
As fittest for discourse, and nearest prose. 
Dryden, Religio Laici, ll. 453-54 


Yet classical comic realism had never dealt out straight, 
ordinary reality—any more than any other successful realism 
ever has. To explain what it did do is not easy. The universal 
meaning attributed to poetry in Aristotle’s Poetics is one thing 
if related to the tragic hero and pushed in the direction of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, but it is another thing if related to 
the comic deviational “character” which is defined in the 
Poetics and sketched in Aristotle’s Ethics. The thirty Char- 
acters of Aristotle’s pupil Theophrastus are all eccentrics— 
cranks, degenerates, misfits. They are a gallery of diseases, a 
nosology. Where then is the classic universal in any sense 
which one may relate to the metaphysical exemplar? It may 
be said that classical comedy teaches us ideals of human be- 
havior by the method of contrasted deformities. And to this 
it may be added that Aristotle’s Ethics, with its compliment to 
the ready-witted, ironic gentleman conversationalist and its 
alignment of him with the refined innuendo of “ New ” Comedy, 
shows that the rule in the Poetics that comic characters must 
be inferior was far from the whole truth. The classical comic, 
and after it the Restoration Moliéresque comic, included along 
with the inferior butt the superior witty critic of the butt. This 
indeed was necessary—to escape the dullness of subnormality 
and to cast a lustre of the ideal (wit and intellect are always 
ideal) over the comic supposedly everyday real. 





*° Warton, Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, 1756, Dedication; Stock- 
dale, An Inquiry into the Nature and Genuine Laws of Poetry (London, 1798), 
pp. 11-21. 
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IV 


My view is that the English Augustans were, at their best 
and at their most characteristic, laughing poets of a heightened 
unreality. The world which the Augustan wit found most 
amusing and into which he had his deepest visions was an 
inverted, chaotic reality, the unreality of the “ uncreating 
word, ’—the “true No-meaning” which “ puzzles more than 
Wit.” The peculiar feat of the Augustan poet was the art of 
teasing unreality with the redeeming force of wit—of casting 
upon a welter of unreal materials a light of order and a per- 
spective vision. 

That is the truth despite all the intimations to the contrary 
which Augustan poets themselves may have uttered, all the 
rules which later scholars may have identified, to the effect that 
Augustanism is the direct incorporation of ideal reality, of 
reason and light—* one clear, unchanged, and universal light.” 
That passage on Nature in Pope’s Essay, like the rules for every 
poetic emergency urbanely recited by Horace, is perhaps best 
taken as a part of the author’s mask. Augustan poets (along 
with the critic Dennis) could talk about the rules, they could 
in various ways introduce the rules as material into their 
poetical Arts of Poetry; but Augustan poets could not formally 
demonstrate the rules without being chilly. The Essay on 
Criticism furnishes positive examples only of how to accom- 
modate the sound to the sense. The best these poets could 
do for the rules—and it was uncommonly good—was to give 
burlesque examples of how the rules are violated. This explains 
why the liveliest Augustan prose criticism (it is not found in 
the Longinian terms of a Preface to Homer or of notes to 
Homer) ** sounds so much like the actual performance of 
Augustan poetry. 

Thus, there was a rule derived from Aristotle and Horace 
that a literary character portrayal should be consistent and 
plausible—it should observe its ‘“ decorum.” 





*° Ts it too much to read into Peri Bathous a kind of humorous reaction to the 
serious application of Longinian principles with which we have seen Pope busied in 
the Homer commentary?” (Edna L. Steeves, The Art of Sinking in Poetry, New 
York, 1952, Introduction, p. Ixiii). 
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. si forte reponis Achillem, 


impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer. 
Ad Pisones, ll. 120-21 


But this rule is not very exciting. It does not invite extra- 
illustration. Or at least the Augustans were not really so much 
interested in illustrating it as a Scaliger or a Vida might have 
been. The only way to make such a rule interesting is to subvert 
it. Chapter V of Peri Bathous prescribes how a modern poet of 
the profund might do this. 


In the very Manners he will affect the Marvelous; he will draw 
Achilles with the Patience of Job; a Prince talking like a Jack- 
pudding; a Maid of Honour selling Bargains; 7 a Footman speaking 
like a Philosopher; and a fine Gentleman like a Scholar. 


With the important difference in consciousness that made wit, 
this kind of garbled character was what the Augustan poet 
himself would execute in his poems. 


Rufa, whose eye quick-glancing o’er the Park, 
Attracts each light gay meteor of a Spark, 
Agrees as ill with Rufa studying Locke, 

As Sappho’s diamonds with her dirty smock... . 


Now deep in Taylor and the Book of Martyrs, 
Now drinking citron with his Grace and Chartres. 
Now Conscience chills her, and now Passion burns: 
And Atheism and Religion take their turns. 
Moral Essay II, 21-24, 63-66 


Now high, now low, now Master up, now Miss, 


And he himself one vile Antithesis. 
Epistle to Arbuthnot, 324-25 


The principle of unreality comes out in Pope’s Pert Bathous 
even more starkly when he talks about outdoor nature. And 
here let me cite a curious parallel to a modern philosopher’s 
view of the whole meaning of our modern Western art. In his 
Dehumanization of Art Ortega y Gasset remarks: 


It would be interesting to find out whether in the new artistic in- 
spiration, where they fulfill a substantive and not merely a deco- 
rative function, images have not acquired a curious derogatory 


17Qn the meaning of the phrase “selling bargains,” see Harold Williams, ed. 
Poems of Swift (Oxford, 1937), II, 590. 
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quality and, instead of ennobling and enhancing, belittle and dis- 
parage poor reality. I remember reading a book of modern poetry 
in which a flash of lightning was compared to a carpenter’s rule and 
the leafless trees of winter to brooms sweeping the sky. The weapon 
of poetry turns against natural things and wounds or murders 
them.?® 


Beside that place the following passage of Pope’s Peri Bathous. 


He [the poet of the profund] ought therefore to render himself 
master of this happy and anti-natural way of thinking to such a 
degree, as to be able, on the appearance of any object to furnish 
his imagination with ideas infinitely below it. And his eyes should 
be like unto the wrong end of a perspective glass, by which all the 
objects of nature are lessened. For Example; when a true genius 
looks upon the Sky, he immediately catches the idea of a piece of 
blue lutestring or a child’s mantle. ... If he looks upon a Tempest, 
he shall have an image of a tumbled bed. Chapter V 


Ortega y Gasset begins his essay by professing a neutral descrip- 
tive purpose. Yet his description is so sympathetic as to sound 
much like an apology. Say what you will, he argues in effect, 
these are the modern values in art. See what you can make of 
them. Pope, on the other hand, is putting a finger on devia- 
tions from the norm of classical sanity. “ Nobody can write 
that way without being ridiculous.” The similarity of the two 
critiques, however, is striking, as is the general correspondence 
of Peri Bathous to the lavish subversions which characterize 
Pope’s own poetry. 


In cold December fragrant chaplets blow, 
And heavy harvests nod beneath the snow. 
Dunciad I, 77-78 


The forests dance, the rivers upward rise, 
Whales sport in woods, and dolphins in the skies. 
Dunerad IIT, 245-46 19 


In all this there appears, I believe, more than a slight affinity 
between Augustan burlesque and the kind of unreality which 
during the period of Ortega’s survey flourished in various forms 


** Dehumanization of Art, trans. Helene Weyl (Princeton, 1948), p. 35. 

** Cf. Horace, Ad Pisones, 1. 29: “ Delphinum silvis adpingit, fluctibus aprum ” 
(the negative rule) with Horace, Odes I, ii, 9-12: “ Piscium et summa genus haesit 
— / Nota quae sedes fuerat columbis, / Et superjecto pavidae natarunt / Aequore 
ammae.” 
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of “expression ” and “ surrealism.” The parallel between the 
Art of Sinking in Poetry and the conceptions of Ortega reaches 
its most exquisite in Ortega’s introduction of the term “ infra- 
realism.” The English translation of the sentence by which this 
term is defined could scarcely sound more like a borrowing from 
Pope’s ironic treatise. “ Instead of soaring to poetical heights, 
art may dive beneath the level marked by the natural per- 
spective.” 


V 


The sublime view of the world had, as we have seen, a way 
of facing and comprehending evil by assimilating it—the part 
into the grander whole, the definite ugly detail into the large 
mystery. This hypertheodicean tendency showed a fairly close 
sympathy for the less precise versification of the Miltonic in- 
fluence, for the “ philosophic” vocabulary, the newly pervasive 
benevolence, the apple-bearing landscape without original sin. 
And all these things had a comfortable relation with the soften- 
ing, the tenderly emotive trend of the age, the sentimentalizing 
of comedy, the subsiding of tragedy (after the inflation of 
heroics) either into poetic justice or into a counterpart which 
we may call poetic injustice—the thing that Dennis disliked 
in Addison’s Cato. Distinct from all these things and in many 
instances opposed to them, stood the aristocratic vice of wit— 
a different way of coming to account with evil. 

If one looks about among the Augustans for a theory of 
laughter, one may come across some version of self-enhance- 
ment, the Hobbesian “sudden glory” (as in Addison’s 
Spectator No. 47) or the more refined Shaftesburyan connection 
of laughter with freedom and hence with intellectual debate.” 
There was also the well-known satirist’s apology: that men 
are willing to be thought scoundrels, but afraid of being thought 
fools, that satire is a public corrective of vice, that it “ heals 
with morals what it hurts with wit.” (Some allowance on our 
part for satirical disingenousness would seem in order when the 
emphasis falls upon “ healing.”’) In general these theories of 
laughter were sufficiently antithetical not only to the psychol- 
ogisms known to us of a later day but to the somber forms of 


°° A. O. Aldridge, “Shaftesbury and the Test of Truth,’ PMLA, LX (March, 
1945), 129-156. 
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transcendentalism and intuitionism where laughter itself and 
the comic literary genre have been seen as participating in the 
inferiority of the laughable object,” in its mechanization, 
absent-mindedness, or conceptualized rigidity. The classical 
tradition of laughter, aside from the Platonic nervousness about 
comic contagion, in general honored and relished the act of 
laughter,** though disparaging its object. Augustan wit, in 
particular, was both very lively-serious (or lively-gloomy) * 
and very well aware of its own powers—even though, as we 
have seen, it was on holiday from poetic rules. Not in Swift, 
however, nor in Pope, nor in any of their friends, I believe, does 
one find so direct a statement about the relation of laughter to 
“ serious ” literature as this of Fielding’s in the Covent Garden 
Journal: 


It is from a very common but a very false Opinion, that we con- 
stantly mix the Idea of Levity with those of Wit and Humour. 
The gravest of Men have often possessed these qualities in a very 
eminent Degree, and have exerted them on the most solemn 
Subjects with very eminent Success. These are to be found in 
many Places in the most serious Works of Plato and Aristotle, of 
Cicero and Seneca. Not only Swift, but South hath used them on 
the highest and most important of all subjects. In the sermons of 
the Latter, there is perhaps more Wit than in the Comedies of 
Congreve. ... No. 18, March 3, 1752 


Fielding’s conception of a serious “ wit ” and “ humour ” may 
be understood from his own prose of the Covent Garden Journal 
as well as from his comic prose histories. He is the last of the 
triumphantly comic Augustans. (Dr. Johnson was very deeply 
touched by the strain of solemnity and feeling that overcame 
the Augustan laughter). And Fielding’s conception is above all 
exemplified in the mode of poetry—that established by Dryden 
and perfected by Pope—which it has been the aim of this 


, 


“Cf. Joseph Jones, “Emerson and Bergson on the Comic,’ 
Literature, I (Winter, 1949), 63-72. 

*° The misapprehension of Aristotle that appears in Ben Jonson’s free translation 
of a Platonic passage in Heinsius’ commentary on Horace (“As Aristotle saies 
rightly, the moving of laughter is a fault in Comedie ”—Timber no. 131, ed. Maurice 
Castelain, Paris, 1906, p. 133) represents, I believe, not so much a really agelastic 
attitude on the part of Jonson as a protest against certain forms of farce and 
slapstick. 

*°Cf. L. I. Bredvold, “The Gloom of the Tory Satirists,’ in Pope and His 
Contemporaries, Essays Presented to George Sherburn (Oxford, 1949), pp. 1-19. 


Comparative 
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paper to define. Augustan poetry at its best—let me recapitu- 
late my argument—was the last stand of a classic mode of 
laughter against forces that were working for a sublime in- 
flation of ideas and a luxury of sorry feeling. It did its work 
under a kind of disguise, by a kind of licensed escape or leave 
of absence from serious rules which it could not wholly afford 
to repudiate. It was a way of declining a prevalent and 
respectable disorder of the age—the now notorious “ dissocia- 
tion of sensibility ’—while appearing to participate. Augustan 
poetry was a retirement from areas of “nature” that were 
beginning to look sterile, a spirited rearguard action in the 
retreat of Renaissance humanism before the march of science. 
It may have been the poetry of a “Silver Age,” but when 
Shelley’s friend Peacock later gave it that name, he did so 
without understanding either the challenge with which the 
poets were confronted or the character of their response. 


Yale University 
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THE PRE-ROMANTIC OR POST-AUGUSTAN MODE 


By Brertranp H. Bronson 


The topic that confronts us is one that carries doubt in its 
very face. “ Pray,” asks Christian, “ who are your Kindred, 
if a man may be so bold?” “Almost the whole Town,” 
answers By-ends; “ and in particular, my Lord Turnabout, my 
Lord Time-server, my Lord Fair-speech. ... Also Mr. Smooth- 
man, Mr. Facing-bothways, Mr. Any-thing; and the Parson of 
our Parish, Mr. Two-tongues, was my Mothers own Brother 
by my Father’s side: And to tell you the truth, I am become 
a Gentleman of good Quality, yet my Great Grandfather was 
but a Water-man, looking one way, and rowing another: and 
I got most of my estate by the same occupation.” 

Our critical terminology is notoriously loose, and I am not 
too envy-ridden that it has fallen to my colleagues on either 
side—more timely-happy than myself—to clarify the meaning 
of the terms Augustan and Romantic. I, at least, can take their 
meanings for granted, in so far as they stand conventionally 
for opposite attitudes and aims. 

But, if ‘““ Romantic” can and does bear as many meanings 
as Mr. Lovejoy has taught us to acknowledge, what dubious 
significance may lurk in the term “ pre-Romantic ”! “ Pre-” in 
the sense of anticipating, of early, of premature? “ Pre-” as 
preparative, as leading to, as germ-laden, as exhibiting the 
incipient stages of a disease about to become rampant and 
epidemic? Or “ pre-” merely in a chronological sense, as occur- 
ring, whatever its nature, in the period before Romanticism 
burst forth, when, presumably, all those implicated meanings 
of the term, like a swarm of bees, clustered most thickly, or 
were most fully realized? Obviously, we are in a measure pre- 
cluded from adopting either of the two first senses until the 
main term has been satisfactorily defined. 

Similarly, the term “ post-Augustan ” gives us pause. Accept- 
ing the general implications of Augustanism just now so magis- 
terially displayed, what should we presume to be the content of 
a “ post-Augustan ” era? Is it the fag-end of the day, “ as after 


15 
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sunset fadeth in the west ”? Is it a sequel imitative, or reactive, 
standing in some effective or consequential relation? or, again, 
is it merely a phenomenon casually subsequent in time? Unless 
the last, the answer here must emerge from further inquiry: 
it cannot be definitively foreseen. 

A causal connection, if assumed to exist in either direction, 
is a severe curb on free discussion. These given terms of refer- 
ence deny us any ground of our own, any independent room. 
Our space and our building have meaning only as they look 
before and after. We are assigned in advance to either a 
vestibule or a lean-to, without opportunity for a side-long 
glance. What is still more unwelcome, we know not which 
it is:—only that the space is the same, whatever it be called. 
Augustan and Romantic are opposites, we have been taught: 
yet, apparently, “ post-Augustan” is interchangeable with 
“ pre-Romantic,” for they cover the same plot of literary 
ground. The choice of terms depends on our discovering 
whether we are coming or going, and which is which. Unless 
perhaps an interrogation point was omitted in the title, which 
might then have been intended to force a verdict: “ Post- 
Augustan or pre-Romantic? ”—or should we now add, “ Post- 
Augustan and/or pre-Romantic? ” 

In this dilemma, it may be wiser for a time to abandon alto- 
gether the terms in question, and seek for an independent name 
among the materials within our boundaries. Simply, then, who 
are the major voices in poetry, the bulk of whose effort falls 
inside the period we wish, with their help, to define? Let us 
answer: Edward Young, Johnson, Collins, Gray, the younger 
Wartons, Akenside, Smart, Shenstone, Macpherson, Goldsmith, 
Churchill, Chatterton, Cowper, Burns, with, at the one end, 
Thomson, and, at the other, Crabbe and Blake. Merely to call 
the roll is to advertise the difficulty of finding common de- 
nominators for talents so divergent in aim, so various in style, 
so unequal in attainment. If we search among them for an 
eponym, several names drop at once from candidacy. No one 
is likely to plead for Akensidian, Smartian, Shenstonian, Mac- 
phersonian, Chattertonian, Blakean as the normative modes. 
Akenside might perhaps be a typical figure——if we could ever 
remember by the end of the paragraph what he had been saying! 
Smart’s pious rhapsodizing (at its best approaching the insane, 
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as George Sherburn has dryly remarked) is too special to be 
representative, either in style or in content. Shenstone achieves 
his masterpiece in the neo-Spenserian mode, and does nothing 
else in verse but what others do better. Macpherson writes 
cadenced prose, loosely regularized by an insistent three-stress 
rhythm (“The wind and the rain are past: calm is the noon 
of day. The clouds are divided in heaven”) so obsessive that 
one is almost upset by his occasional departures from it. Quite 
a number of younger spirits abandoned their minds to imitation 
in that mode, but all regained their composure before commit- 
ting more than a nuisance. Next, Chatterton is neo-Tudor, and 
inimitable, and apart: a dark star. And then Blake, who neither 
belonged to a school nor established one,—unless in the 20th 
century. And lastly, to the foregoing we may as well add Burns, 
who, though himself the culmination of an impressive tradition, 
moves into the main current of English poetic traffic only to 
be lost in it, indistinguishable from the crowd. 

None of these, I think, will serve adequately as eponym for 
the Age. No more, perhaps, will some with greater claims to be 
called representative figures. And first, the greatest name of all, 
which has lent itself to the Age more often than any other. We 
shall not have to deliberate long before deciding that the epithet 
Johnsonian will hardly do to characterize the poetic mode of 
his era. For one reason, of course, Johnson’s work in poetry was 
almost all done before 1750, and does not typify at all the bulk 
of poetic achievement in the second half of the century. For 
another, although Johnson was a true poet, his major poems are 
too conventional to set a fashion, and too few to dominate the 
conventions within which he writes. That is to say, other poets 
writing in the classical tradition are not deflected by Johnson 
away from Pope or Dryden. He found the established norm 
quite congenial, and his innovations within it (if we can call 
them such) are below the conscious level. But his finest work 
in couplets displays a density of emotional statement closer, 
one may almost feel, to the Jacobean than to the Augustan 
poetic habit. There is a weight of content in his characteristic 
passages that Dryden would have worked out by expansion, 
and Pope by simplification. Observe, writes Johnson, 
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How nations sink, by darling schemes oppress’d, 
When vengeance listens to the fool’s request. 
Fate wings with ev’ry wish th’afflictive dart, 
Each gift of nature, and each grace of art: 
With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows: — 
Impeachment stops the speaker’s pow’rful breath, 
And restless fire precipitates on death. 


This is poetry for reading, not for hearing. If we reversed the 
first couplet, thus: — 


When vengeance listens to the fool’s request, 
[See] nations sink, by darling schemes oppress’d,— 


the logic of cause and effect would become clearer, though at 
the sacrifice of rhetorical point. Yet we should still have to 
excogitate that the vengeance here meant is a nemesis lying 
ironically in wait to trip each of us by means of his most 
cherished desire, granting it only to destroy us; to appreciate 
how whole nations, involved in their unwise leaders’ darling 
schemes, have collapsed in ruin, frightful demonstrations of the 
vanity of human wishes. Vengeance, listens, fool’s, and request 
must all be drawn out in their particular senses before the 
meaning of that line is clear. And an equal compactness, with- 
holding the facilitating connective elements, is evident in the 
couplet that immediately succeeds: 

Fate wings with ev’ry wish th’afflictive dart, 

Each gift of nature, and each grace of art. 


Here, the syntax is at first baffling: it is not apparent that the 
object of the verb intervenes between three parallel prepo- 
sitional phrases, so that what the poet is saying is this: Our 
every desire, our every personal endowment, whether a natural 
gift or an acquired and cultivated skill, is employed by fate to 
feather the arrows of affliction by which we ourselves are 
brought down. 

Such lines as these exhibit pressures that are surely Johnson’s 
own. Whether it could be claimed that they reflect also the 
characteristic perplexities of the age, I doubt. I doubt equally 
whether the larger structures of Johnson’s thought—such pas- 
sages as the famous address to the young scholar, where the six 
parallel couplets, like sequent combers, drive grandly forward 
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to break at last on that inexorable negative (“should thy soul 
indulge . . . Should Reason guide . . . Should no false Kind- 
ness .. . Should tempting Novelty ... Should Beauty 
Should no Disease . . . :— 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 

Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee: ”) — 


I doubt, I say, whether such massively insistent and sustained 
rhetorical statement can be found elsewhere in the poetry of 
that day or later. This, then, is the Johnsonian mode, or part 
of it,—and not the mode of the Age. On the other hand, there 
are doubtless sufficient echoes of the Augustan equilibrium. 
Compare the restrictive balance of Johnson’s 





See nations slowly wise and meanly just 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust 


with Pope’s 
A Being darkly wise, and rudely great. 
Or, in another key, Johnson’s 


What are acres? What are houses? 
Only dirt, or wet or dry. 


Collins, to continue, will not provide us with a paradigm. 
“A solitary song-bird,’ asserted Swinburne, “among many 
pipers and pianists.” Surely not that; but probably few of his 
generation would have chosen him their spokesman. Johnson, 
as we know, who thought of him kindly and took some trouble 
over him, disapproved both of his choice of subject and his 
manner in poetry. Loving the supernatural, Collins, he thought, 
went “in quest of mistaken beauties ” of allegorical description 
and neglected “ sentiment,” which latter we may take to refer 
to the products of rational observation. He also found Collins’ 
style objectionable: his diction labored and injudicious and 
unmusical, his phrasing wilfully perverse. 

There is a deeper meaning than the one intended, in Johnson’s 
phrase for Collins: ‘‘a literary adventurer.” All his short life 
as a poet—it ended before he was thirty—Collins was looking 
for a sustaining subject, and hero-worshipping. Always hoping 
to graduate, he never truly left school. He continued to think 
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of himself as an “ admiring youth ” under tutelage, and to look 
to others for the right sentiments and the proper attitudes. Any 
one who glances at the Odes in their first edition must be 
struck by the collegiate air of the book:—its combination of 
brashness and timidity, so smacking of insecurity mixed with 
vaulting ambition. From the title-page with its Pindaric motto 
to the last couplet of the concluding Passions ode, the reliance 
on Authority is all-pervasive. For example, in the opening ode 
(to Pity) “ Pella’s Bard ” is glossed thus: “ Euripides, of whom 
Aristotle pronounces, on a Comparison of him with Sophocles, 
That he was the greater Master of the tender Passions, jv 
tpayxotepos.” Collins calls upon “ Her, whose Lovelorn Woe ” 
etc., explaining in a note: “ The dydev, or Nightingale, for which 
Sophocles seems to have entertain’d a peculiar Fondness.” And, 
concluding the Ode for Music, entitled The Passions, he 
addresses Music in a paragraph which, considering Handel’s 
achievement and reputation by that date, betrays an abject 
flight from experience: 


°Tis said, and I believe the Tale, 

Thy humblest Reed could more prevail, 
Had more of strength, diviner Rage, 

Than all which charms this laggard Age... 
O bid our vain Endeavours cease, 

Revive the just Designs of Greece, 

Return in all thy simple State! 


Now this is either the cant of the Schools, sheer learned hum- 
bug, or stony insensibility. Since we cannot but assume the 
poet’s familiarity with Handel, whom his friends the Wartons 
greatly admired, it is charitable to attribute this passage to 
youthful bigotry. It is an example of Collins’ failure to escape 
from the library. He saw, not Nature only, but Art and Life 
as well, through the spectacles of books. Genius he certainly 
was, but his inspiration was usually vicarious. His Pegasus 
sprang from a desk, seldom from a ground of values independ- 
ently possessed. Therefore, description was safer than senti- 
ment. “ His greatest fault ”—again Johnson has the right word 
—* was irresolution.” Although he subscribed to the Wartons’ 
youthful manifesto that poetry should be rescued from “ the 
fashion of moralizing” and restored to “its right channel ” 
of imaginative invention, the poets whom he most admired— 
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Sophocles, Pindar, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton—were not 
afraid of substantial sentiment; and the three young Wyke- 
hamists were ready to settle for less extreme objectives than 
they at first declared. Even Collins, the most daring of the 
triumvirate, could write couplets like the following: 


Each rising Art by slow Gradation moves, 
Toil builds on Toil, and Age on Age improves, 


and like 
O blest in all that Genius gives to charm, 
Whose Morals mend us, and whose Passions warm! 


The poet in Joseph Warton died also in his twenties, to be 
succeeded by the moderate critic, as would probably have been 
Collins’ case, to judge by the projects reported. Although, at 
twenty, in their own conceit mad for trackless wastes and 
assorted grisliness, or for tiger-hunts in Georgia with virtuous 
Indian swains, they managed to resist these impulses; and the 
Warton brothers pretty well tired out their Miltonic muses by 
one or two trips to the charnel-house in a Chippendale chair. 
Thomas’s muse was sturdier than his brother’s; but it can 
hardly be claimed, interesting as they are, that either of thera 
was able to develop a style of his own. They were imitators, 
not creators; and whatever is best in their verses mirrors Milton. 

The poetry of Gray, on the contrary, reflects a multitude, but 
mirrors none. Gray, George Sherburn has said, “ typifies the 
transitional poet who loved tradition yet courted novelty.” 
We should wish to qualify this pronouncement, which says a 
great deal in little space. Gray loved traditions: he was a 
connoisseur of them. No one had a more discerning eye, a more 
discriminating ear, a keener relish for what was essential in a 
tradition. It might be the sublime pomp of the Pindaric ode— 
what quickened and brought it to fruition, what lingered after 
it down the centuries; it might be the majesty of Milton’s 
achievement, gathering into itself what was great in Greek, 
Roman, Italian, and English poetry; it might be the tragic 
terror of northern traditions, Scandinavian or British. In what- 
ever direction, he probed for the quintessential, delighting to 
report—to bring home—the special virtues of each kind. There- 
fore, the object of his search was novelty only indirectly: not 
novelty for its own sake, but rather, excellence far-sought and 
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far-brought: the distillation of a wide and deep learning in the 
retort of a refined, sensitive intelligence. The lines of his odes 
glow and glitter with this distillation. He did not so much court 
novelty as encounter it by chance in the combining of earlier 
proprieties. If Gray typifies the transitional poet, he exalts the 
class to a status above that of the established schools. He did 
not realize his ideal, but where are his competitors in kind? 

Over Goldsmith’s pleasant, but for the most part unimpor- 
tant verse, we need not linger. Easier by far than Johnson’s, at 
its most serious it aims at a kindred goal, and it is appropriate 
that Johnson should have rounded off the conclusion of “ The 
Traveller ” with his own couplets. Their noticeably more in- 
voluted complexity lends the needed climactic weight without 
disturbing the tone. In “ The Deserted Village,” less ambitious 
but more felicitous, Goldsmith hits a mean of formal familiarity, 
of comfortable precision, of politeness in the truest sense, that 
in verse perfectly answers Johnson’s commendation of Addison’s 
prose as a model of the middle style. That it can be equalled 
elsewhere in the century is doubtful; but that it was elsewhere 
even attempted may also be doubted. Pope is much too self- 
conscious for this; Crabbe is not by any means self-conscious 
enough. Cowper, who can be at once familiar and polite in short 
metres or in prose letters, is prone in his couplets to be too 
shrill and insistent; while the blank verse of “ The Task ” puis 
in rather for Thomsonian laurels. Yet Cowper’s variety and 
range, of matter and manner, light, or satiric, or Miltonic, his 
lively and articulate interest in, and sensitive reflection of, so 
many of the topics of his time, religious, political, social, or 
literary, might make him a strong contender for the most 
typical figure, without his ever establishing a mode. 

If we have now run through our list without finding any one 
to set up as the inclusive exemplar of his age in poetry, it 
becomes apparent that we shall have to reinstate them all as 
partial representatives, each characteristic in greater or less 
degree, and in his own fashion. But perhaps, fascinated by the 
diversity of the procession, we may be charged with being 
guilty of a half-hearted effort to find the underlying community. 

That elements of such a community exist I scarcely doubt. 
Josephine Miles, in an extraordinarily original and interesting 
analysis of the common language of poets in the 1740’s— 
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among whom more than half of our list appear—has even found 
it possible to construct an ideal poetic sentence for the lot. 
They would unite in saying, 


Rise, fair day, before the eyes and soul of man, 


. 


and therein, according to Miss Miles, “ would combine generally 
and gently the abstract and the visual in [their] moral impera- 
tive. This was [their] major vocabulary, the fair day, in its 
natural and airy setting; the eye, soul, hand, heart of man in 
youth and power; above, heaven and God. It was a world 
viewed, felt, and considered, and its great poetizing power was 
to bring more and more of what it considered and felt into 
view.” * 

The elements of Miss Miles’s sentence are based in every 
part on demonstrable evidence. These were the words,—the 
nouns, the adjective, and the verb,—most commonly used by 
the poets of the mid-century, according to statistical count. 
The verb in its imperative or invocatory form we have all 
noted: the constant tendency to apostrophize and implore, 
until we are prompted to borrow Goldsmith’s unconscious 
parody of the habit: 


O!—But let Exclamation cease! 


or fretfully to coin an impromptu etymology for the name, 
Ode. We could all, with a little thought, make a brief table 
of tricks and topics favorite among poets of the period. It 
would include heads like: Country Pleasures, Times of the 
Day, Seasons of the Year; Abstractions—F ancy, Solitude, Sleep, 
Death,—inviting description, evoking feeling, tempting the 
moral comment. As John Dyer put it: 


Thus is nature’s vesture wrought, 
To instruct our wand’ring thought; 
Thus she dresses green and gay, 
To disperse our cares away. 


To some of us, one of the most interesting questions is the 
relative power of the abstract and general to excite emotional 
vibrations, and the way in which the process works. This is 


* Josephine Miles, The Primary Language of Poetry in the 1740’s and 1840's 
(Univ. of Calif. Publications in English, XIX, No. 2, 1950), p. 222. 
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a problem both too large and too limiting for present discussion. 
Personification has attracted some attention of late; * but it is 
clear that abstraction maintains its purchase on the feelings far 
beyond the limits of allegorical suggestion. Ian Jack has 
recently shown how much ‘grandeur of generality’ Johnson 
gains by his special, ‘ generic,’ use of the definite article * (and 
the indefinite may be added) : 


Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe 
or 


Against your fame with fondness hate combines, 
The rival batters, and the lover mines. 


And compare 


New sorrow rises as the day returns, 
A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 


Close examination of what I shall denominate “ the abstractive 
correlative ” might carry us a long way toward understanding 
the basic appeals of eighteenth-century poetry. 

An amusing if minor manifestation of this affective side ot 
generalizing technique is the special little thrill of delight 
evoked by the deft use of a philosophic or scientific term in a 
context where one would not have expected it. A very familiar 
instance is Cowper’s 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade! 


Goldsmith loves the same word and uses it in both his major 
poems, once thus: 


To scape the pressure of contiguous pride. 
Another example from Goldsmith’s “The Traveller ” is this: 


And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 


Again, Goldsmith’s 


With daring aims irregularly great. 


*See particularly, Earl R. Wasserman, “The Inherent Values of Eighteenth- 
Century Personification,” PMLA, LXV (1950), pp. 435-63. 
8Tan Jack, Augustan Satire (Oxford, 1952), pp. 142 f. 
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Or Thomson’s notorious 

And ventilated states renew their bloom. 
Or Matthew Green’s engaging 

Tarantulated by a tune 


and his 
The consanguinity of sound. 


Somewhat antiseptic is Cowper’s 
The stable yields a stercoraceous heap... . 


But we must beware of emulating Little Jack Horner. 

The delightful shock of abstract vs. concrete issues with an 
almost seventeenth-century air from Smart’s “ quick peculiar 
quince ”; and, in general,—and not forgetting Pope’s “ Die of 
a rose in aromatic pain ”’—this habit may have significant 
affiliations with the previous century. Certainly, no one ever 
understood its musical possibilities better than Sir Thomas 
Browne. Perhaps, then, on one side, this trait is affined to the 
impulse to recover the Past, the same force that caused poets 
to break out in a rash of Allegro-Penserosiads and Spenseri- 
antics. 

Goldsmith’s “ daring aims irregularly great’ may stand to 
remind us of a far-reaching inclination, backed by explicit 
theory, to set much store by the beauty of irregularity. The 
aesthetic implications of this impulse in landscape, in architec- 
ture, in literature, for the shift from classicism toward the 
romantic position, have been sufficiently outlined by Lovejoy, 
who quotes, among much other evidence, Gilpin’s remark: 





Regularity and exactness excite no pleasure in the imagination un- 
less they are made use of to contrast with something of an opposite 
kind.* 


Approval of irregularity might favor the arrival of sublimity, 
and lead eventually to an Ode on Intimations of Immortality; 
but it did not by any means relieve this generation of the duty 
of propriety of language in the kind of writing attempted. This 
was still a matter of the utmost importance. It accounts among 


*A. O. Lovejoy, Essays in the History of Ideas (Baltimore, 1948), p. 158 (“ The 
First Gothic Revival and the Return to Nature,” an essay first published in MLN, 
1932, pp. 414-446). 
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other things for the difference in style between Gray’s Odes 
and his Elegy. “ The style of elegy,” wrote Shenstone, “ should 
imitate the voice and language of grief; or if a metaphor of dress 
be more agreeable, it should be simple and diffuse, and flowing 
as a mourner’s veil.” ® 

Miss Miles has indicated that the flow of the poetic current 
was more and more toward the visible and sensory, away from 
the abstract and moral, as the century progressed. If this be 
so, what we have noticed as arresting abstraction is perhaps an 
atavistie streak in the temper of the time. But it cannot be 
merely vestigial in its import if, as we are suggesting, its 
antiquarian aura links it at some points to that Revival of the 
Past in terms of which some sturdy critics have mainly read 
the Romantic Movement. 

To be reminded of Browne is to remind ourselves that a 
stylistic device like the one singled out here may be just as 
much at home in prose as in poetry. And, in general, I suppose 
it may fairly be contended that what is typical in the age under 
survey is as clearly visible in its prose as in the work of its 
poets—possibly more clearly. This is to suggest that what we 
discover here is a community of matter—or a common view of 
things—rather than a primary community of manner. What 
the poets were looking for was not so much a fresh poetical 
rhetoric that could be prescriptively established—a dominating, 
authoritative idiom to supplant the Augustan,—as a set of fresh 
topics to stimulate poetic invention and feeling. Their sensi- 
bilities were in the main similarly aligned to the new appeals. 
But they were generally agreed that they did not want to 
repudiate the heritage of the recent past: only, they did not 
want to be confined by it. They wished to extend their range 
of feeling and utterance; and, in their effort to do so, manner 
tended to become a little less controlling than heretofore. They 
were inclined to allow more scope for the development of a 
heterogeneous poetic utterance. As to style, they came to prefer 
eclectic habits, to scatter their allegiances. We shall hardly 
succeed, therefore, in isolating any widely typical post-Augustan 


5 William Shenstone, Works, ed. 1768, I, 20 (“A Prefatory Essay on Elegy ”). 
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or pre-Romantic Mode in Poetry. For it is this very wncom- 
mittedness which defines the period at which we have been 
glancing. 

In one of its most important roles, the term Mode has 
musical significance. As we know, the medieval, ecclesiastical 
modes began, around the turn of the sixteenth to seventeenth 
century, to prove inadequate to bear the new pressures for 
musical expression, secular and harmonic. The old diatonic 
patterns came to seem more and more unwieldy and inflexible, 
and were gradually loosened by the introduction of more 
frequent chromaticism, the modern major-minor harmonic 
coloring eventually supplanting the earlier modality. But the 
Elizabethan composers were fascinated by the contrast, and 
delighted in heightening the colors in a crowded interplay of 
opposed systems. They were close enough to the old to know 
it in their bones; and they were not as yet so much surrendering 
its values as renewing their sense of them by experimentally 
challenging and then reasserting them. The challenge was not 
hostile, but affectionate. Consequently, one finds in their music 
a characteristically nostalgic and disturbing beauty:—at the 
hour of farewell, as it were, a premonition of homesickness. 
Much of the tonal iridescence of these composers comes from 
their impaired but not severed allegiance to the Modes. 

Something of the same kind of interest attaches to the 
poetry of the mid-eighteenth century. Probably we should 
acknowledge as a rule that there is always more of the previous 
age in each succeeding period than in our anxiety to sharpen 
distinctions we are usually ready to admit. More of the 
Augustan in the next era, more of the post-Augustan (to call 
it so) in the Romantic. The period under present scrutiny is, 
at any rate, too close to the triumphs of Dryden and Pope to 
be able to forget them, and it is generally well-mannered and 
decorous—over-decorous, some would say. But it is also dis- 
contented, restless, uncommitted, unwilling to stay, yet unde- 
termined to go. These opposing tensions give it a waywardness, 
an unpredictability, that are continually engaging one’s sur- 
prised attention. Its variety is as hard to fix as the changes of 
the natural scene which so beguiled it; and if driven into a 
corner, we should have to declare that its historic function is 
to unmodify. Its mode, so to say, is prismatic. It is the time, in 
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short, wherein are to be found coexisting Thomson’s spa- 
ciousness, Johnson’s massiveness, Collins’ incorporeality, the 
Wartons’ bi-partisanship, Gray’s eclecticism, Young’s commis- 
eration, Akenside’s reasonableness, Smart’s enthusiasm, Shen- 
stone’s placidity, Macpherson’s rant, Churchill’s unmanner- 
liness, Goldsmith’s amenity, Chatterton’s atavism—rootless in 
Time as Collins in Space,—Cowper’s humanity, Burns’s pride 
and passion, Crabbe’s sobriety, Blake’s extravagance. Each of 
these qualities finds its own expression in a verbal idiom con- 
ditioned in part by outer, but more and more by inner, leading. 
As Polonius would have it, “ For the Law of Writ, and the 
Liberty, these are the only men.” 
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THE ROMANTIC MODE IN POETRY 
By Joseruine MILEs 


To attempt a technical redefinition of the Romantic mode 
in poetry, as I am about to do, is to be impressed by the greater 
clarity of the modes before and after: the solid substantiality 
of the Augustans, the dramatic obliquity of the Victorians. 
How can one speak simply of the great mode in between? 

First of all, one may ask, what makes a mode? Basically an 
attitude and idea; then a selection of material in which to 
embody the idea; then an arrangement or structure by which 
to give the material shape and point. The Augustans had such 
an idea, the anatomy of a magnificent cosmos, which demanded 
materials of general and physical splendor and structures of 
epic, even satirically epic, scope. The Victorians had such an 
idea, an inward song or speech seeking dramatic relation, with 
diverse familiar objects and atmospheres to serve as symbols 
or props in the half-spoken situation. The Romantics were 
caught on the way between an old sublimity and a new pathos, 
and did not know for a while whether to look up or down, out 
or in, in the style they were establishing. 

Secondly, whom shall we call the Romantics? Were there 
actually enough poets in agreement at the turn of the century 
to make what one could call a style or mode? Certain new traits 
of attitude, of material, or of structure, could take us back as 
far as to Addison with his sense of a new world, or to Thomson, 
to whom Wordsworth went for images, or to the stanzaic 
experiments of Collins, or to any poet any time for a certain 
cut of jib. I think we should not answer theoretically, by any 
one single characteristic, but look to see if there was indeed in 
England any whole group of poets who agreed together, if only 
tacitly, in abandoning the full complex of the earlier mode with 
its epic and panoramic pentameters, for a new complex of 
attitude, terminology, and construction. Did any new meter 
take over the poetry of 1800, any new vocabulary, any whole 
new sort of statement? 

We know that throughout the eighteenth century there had 
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been a strong consolidation of poetic techniques which endured 
even through the work of Wordsworth and Keats and included 
much free play of virtuosity without strain on the bonds of 
agreement. We know that this solid agreement had made for 
a thematic sense of moral universality, a full and regular 
pentameter line, a descriptive adjectival richness, in the sublime 
terms of Longinus. We recognize the primary vocabulary, that 
is the nouns, adjectives, and verbs used most often, over and 
over, by a majority of the poets, to have been especially general 
and emotional, in terms of art, beauty, fate, friend, joy, life, 
love, land, head, heart, mind, muse, nature, power, thought, 
virtue, modified by such approving epithets as divine, fair, gay, 
happy, proud, soft, sweet, a vocabulary in all well suited to 
generalization about natural and human forces, brought home 
to the heart by direct image and simile. 

Poems in this mode were as various as Young’s Night 
Thoughts, Pope’s Dunciad, Johnson’s Vanity, Thomson’s 
Seasons, Dyer’s Ruins, Goldsmith’s and Crabbe’s Villages, and 
Cowper’s Task. In the later years of the century the tone and 
vocabulary grew more gloomy, more woe and weeping, cold 
and sad came into the pattern, and more details of analysis, 
but the pattern was easily adaptable to such modifications, and 
held its own as if to last forever. 

The beginning of Cowper’s Task is a good sample of the type; 
the epically descriptive flights have taken in humbler and 
humbler objects more and more seriously: 


I sing the Sofa. I, who lately sang 

Truth, Hope, and Charity, and touch’d with awe 
The solemn chords, and, with a trembling hand, 
Escap’d with pain from that advent’rous flight, 
Now seek repose upon an humbler theme; 

The theme, though humble, yet august and proud 
Th’occasion—for the fair commands the song. 


And, in the details of description: 


Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds, 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 

The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 
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And lull the spirit while they fill the mind; 
Unnumber’d branches waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast flutt’ring, all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 

Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 

Of neighb’ring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still, 

To sooth and satisfy the human ear. 


This is all deft progressive analysis, and it can go on and on, 
through the long volumes of the nineteenth century, in a 
structure which needs three nouns and adjectives to every verb, 
so discriminated are the details of quality within the universal 
whole, so substantially and thoroughly received are the sen- 
sations and concepts. 

One may call it all the Augustan mode as well as not; or 
divide it into early and late, and call the last half Georgian 
rather than Augustan; or call the two halves pre-Romantic and 
pre-pre-Romantic; but the important part of the naming is to 
note that, whatever this mode be named, it does not lead by 
any easy stages into the Romantic: there is a marvellously 
clear break between the two. The pre-Romantic is a kind which 
began early and ended late, perhaps has not ended yet; the 
Romantic is something else again. 

We have said we should look for a new mode where a new 
complex of idea, material, and structure clearly began. But 
the blank-verse epical description was too strong in itself to 
admit any new complexes. And by 1800, when we should be 
growing restless, the most of the poetry written was still of 
this sort, still even-coupleted and satirical in its popular reaches, 
still wistfully voluminous and substantival at its most high- 
brow. Where then could a new mode get a toehold? 

Well, on various fine mornings in and about the 1790’s, 
various young poets had begun writing verses like these: 


From the sound of Teviot’s tide, 
Chafing with the mountain’s side, 
From the groan of the wind-swung oak, 
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From the sullen echo of the rock, 
From the voice of the coming storm, 
The Ladye knew it well! 
It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke, 
And he called on the Spirit of the Fell. 
...Sleepest thou, Brother?” ... 
(Scott’s Lay of Last Minstrel) 
and, 
O mirk, mirk is this midnight hour, 
And loud the tempest’s roar; 
A waefu’wanderer seeks thy tower, 
Lord Gregory ope thy door. 
(Burns’ Lord Gregory) 
and, 
‘And wear thou this ’—she solemn said, 
And bound the holly round my head; 
The polish’d leaves, and berries red, 
Did rustling play; 
And, like a passing thought, she fled 
In light away. 
(Burns’ The Vision) 
and, 
My mother groan’d; my father wept, 
Into the dangerous world I leapt: 
Helpless, maked, piping loud; 
Like a fiend hid in a cloud. 
(Blake, Infant Sorrow) 
and, 
No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells; 
The chord alone, that breaks at night, 
Its tale of ruin tells, 
Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives, 
Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives. 
(Moore, The Harp That Once) 


Now in all ways, as a quick ear or eye will tell you, this is 
a new and a different mode of poetry all of a sudden. It comes 
of course from “ Sir Patrick Spence ” and “ Lord Randall ” and 
“Chevy Chase,” but it comes not gradually but freely, with 
intent to transform its sources more fully than the earlier ballad 
imitators had done. Remember how “ Chevy Chase ” began?— 
the very first of Bishop Percy’s Reliques— 
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The Persé owt of Northumbarlande, 
And a vowe to God mayd he, 

That he wolde hunte in the mountayns 
Off Cheviat within dayes thre, 

In the mauger of doughté Doglas, 
And all that ever with him be. 


The fattiste hartes in all Cheviat 
He sayd he wold kill, and carry them away: 
Be my feth, sayd the dougheti Doglas agayn, 
I wyll let that hontyng yf that I may. 


This is the measure and structure of Burns, Scott, Blake in the 
Songs, Coleridge and Wordsworth in the Lyrical Ballads, 
Thomas Moore, Byron and Shelley. Vary it as they will to 
their own purposes, this is the basic pattern of what will be 
a major nineteenth century mode: the lyrical narrative of 
dramatic confrontation. 

One may ask whether, since Addison praised Chevy Chase 
so early in the century, there was not an early beginning of 
ballad poetry in mid-eighteenth century, as one of the strands 
of pre-Romanticism. We should look for such an early version 
of the mode in Chatterton, for example, or Smart. But poets 
like these, we find, were far too deeply involved in convention 
to put new forms to use. Except in his “ Battle of Bristowe,” 
Chatterton was writing the poetry of a Spenserian antiquarian- 
ism, full of rich raiments, sceneries, sorrows, and bedights, not 
the book of the ballad. Even Percy’s Reliques, so strong was 
the time, presented a sort of Shenstonian structure in 1765, an 
array of Spenserian Elizabethans, and some pure ballads, but 
some so rewritten, like “ Barbara Allen ” and ‘“ Child Maurice,” 
that they contained the whole vocabulary of 18th century 
emotionalism and descriptive weight: enamelled fields and 
deadly sorrows, rages, despairs, sighs, and repentences. 

It remained for the poets of the late century to find in Percy 
the actual power of a new mode, and to use it for their own 
new purposes. Technically the results may be described as 
follows: a sentence structure of dramatic confrontation, which 
employ more verbs than adjectives, more subordinate than 
serial constructions, more actions and arguments than descrip- 
tions and invocations. That is, the structure presents people 
in situations, with much suggestion and implication of surround- 
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ings, rather than surroundings with a suggestion of situation 
as the eighteenth century did. The focus has shifted to fore- 
ground figures. At the same time, the meter breaks, to allow 
for the effects of silence as well as sound in the verse line. In 
dramatic colloquy, lack of answer may be as vivid as answer 
itself, and the various modifications of ballad measure allow 
for this, as Coleridge pointed out indirectly in his discussion of 
 Christabel.”” Coleridge sought, as his contemporaries sought, 
a varied and broken line pattern, the constant remission of four 
stresses to three, with consequent effects of easy repetition or 
wordlessness, the lightness of assonance as the shading of 
rhyme, feminine as the shading of masculine endings, shadings 
of echo and progression from stanza to stanza, and indeed in 
every new form of modification in sound, the quality of shadow, 
echo, or answer, rather than the massed and cumulative forces 
of the old pentameters. 

It was Coleridge too who brought the full effect of a new 
vocabulary to play in this complex of sound and structure. The 
vocabulary of the old Ballads bore four main emphases: first 
the great human terms of most English poetry, man, love, 
heart, and the verbs of action; second the terms of concrete 
reality, specific colors and objects, the red blood and the 
burnished sword; third, the terms of family relationship, father, 
mother, daughter, son, brother; fourth, the terms of station, 
king, knight, lady, lord, and so on. What Scott and the straight 
ballad imitators did was to preserve and re-emphasize these 
special terms, adding more of the same, more colors, more 
brothers, barons, harps, halls, steeds, and general trappings. 
For them an old mode was renovated, but did not become 
really new. Coleridge, on the other hand, with the aid of his 
contemporaries Rogers, Campbell, Burns, Blake, Bowles, 
Southey, made the mode realize its new language. 

This new language was hard-won from the eighteenth 
century; it had had to break away from the antiquarian 
trappings of the knights and ladies on the one hand and from 
the whole Augustan gross of descriptions and emotions on the 
other. What it could save from the old ballads was the family 
relation and the qualities of human immediacy; what it could 
save from the eighteenth century was that century’s own new 
sort of natural immediacy, the sensory world of sun, sky, sea, 
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star, and tree. Like stars coming out one by one in the sky, 
these terms had appeared as primary for scattered poets: sun, 
wind, and cloud, in Thomson, deep, little, wild, and sad, in 
Dyer, Gray, and Collins, and colors in the Wartons, in the very 
poets to whom Wordsworth has given us the clue of liking; and 
now at century-end, the terms moved into constellation. Over 
and over in the narrative verses of the Romantics and their 
colleagues, the major terms of nature take part in the action. 
The king has gone from Dumferling town, and in his meter and 
story the sea has taken over. Or even the first person “ I” may 
have become the actor, with moon and cloud as other dramatis 
personae. And the child has become a protagonist, descended 
from the son of the ballads, now younger in age, and taking the 
stage from the father. 

In the main then, we may say that with the generation of 
1790 to 1820 there grew up a mode which by sheer contempo- 
rality and by its integration of special characteristics we may 
call new and whole and Romantic. The vocabulary of this 
poetry is in part the basic human terms which prevail through 
all English poetry, in part the terms of the surrounding century, 
and in at least one half the terms which serve to characterize 
and identify it alone, the sensory epithets of dark, cold, bright, 
deep, high, little, old, pale, poor, sad, silent, white, wild, the 
active natural forces of cloud, light, moon, mountain, sea, star, 
sun, wind, wood, the human concepts of hope, pride, spirit, 
father, voice, tear, and woe and the sensitive receptive verbs 
of feeling, falling, lying, looking, praying, seeming, singing, and 
weeping. These materials, with their total characterizing 
quality of a mysterious, fearful, yet hopeful night-time in which 
men meet and pray, are given shape in the implicative and 
dramatic structures of ballad form with results familiar to us 
over and over in Hebrew Melodies, West Winds, and Mariners. 


I pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech; 

The moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 


What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding-guests are there: 
But in the garden-bower the bride 
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And bridesmaids singing are: 
And hark the little vesper bell, 
Which biddeth me to prayer! 


Of Coleridge’s inheritance from the ballads, Professor Lowes 
has said that it was mechanically literary, not so vigorous as 
his use of travel books. But Lowes referred mainly to the 
archaic diction. Actually, I think we may see, it was the oblique 
narrative progression of ballad sound and structure, as he used 
it for his own moral ends, that allowed Coleridge to find moral 
pertinence in the books of nature and travel which would 
otherwise have been too strange and oblique for his purposes. 

Or Byron, without the harp of the ballad, would not have 
broken the pentameter into such famous melodies as 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent—the banners alone— 
The lances unlifted—the trumpet unblown. 


Such lilt of measure and pure romantic vocabulary Byron con- 
tinues even into his most so-called classical satires. While 
Shelley in steadier and more sober measure manages to blur 
the edges of all his images in the romantic fashion of implication 
and in layers of metaphor: 


Methought that of these visionary flowers 
I made a nosegay, bound in such a way 
That the same hues, which in their natural bowers 
Were mingled or opposed, the like array 
Kept these imprisoned children of the Hours 
Within my hand,—and then, elate and gay, 
I hastened to the spot whence I had come, 
That I might there present it!—Oh! to whom? 


When we come to the very center of the Romantic mode in 
these poems of Byron and Shelley, Coleridge and Wordsworth 
and Keats, we may see that there is technical justification for 
thinking of the five together, sheer descriptive criteria, apart 
from greatness and goodness. What can be said about the mode 
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in general can be said most particularly about them. Their 
agreements were interwoven, with no great splits between them. 
Their structural sense was vividly stanzaic, sense of narrative 
not epic but lyric and episodic, their ear for sound tuned to 
undertone, their eye for concrete detail bright but seeing always 
blurred edges of emotional significance, as Professor Fogle has 
shown us; their metaphors glancing and complex, their verbs 
stronger and more structurally determining than their ad- 
jectives; their own especially abundant vocabulary shared in 
the characteristic terms of bright, deep, little, cloud, light, spirit, 
star, sun, voice, and wind, in the particular romantic vision of 
lightness and darkness, the particular romantic poetry of sound 
and silence. 

This is not to say that the new mode, once it had come for 
these five poets, came immediately to stay. The five them- 
selves kept to the mode with varying fidelity. Wordsworth, 
as we know, turned back from the flexible improvisations of 
the Ballads and the poems of 1806, back to the more explicit 
sarlier modes in which Excursion and River Duddon are writ- 
ten. Keats, always half faithful to the richness of Miltonic 
pre-Romanticism, wrote in the Odes and Hyperion the finest 
sort of culmination of 18th century poetry, though he worried 
about the very mode as he wrote it. And, at the same time, 
minor figures like Hunt, Kirk White, and Campbell, and Bryant 
in America, carried on patiently for a while what the earlier 
century had so firmly established. But there is no reason to 
expect that the presence of a new style should immediately 
choke off an old one. And, on the other hand, the new style 
spread and grew, not only in the later work of Byron and Shel- 
ley, but in the minor poetry, as of Moore and Beddoes. 

What makes the extent and strength of the new mode most 
explicit is the pattern of simple facts like these: by about 
1520 most of the leading poets’ work was stanzaic in structure, 
while a half century before it had been mostly linear; the 
measures freely trisyllabic where they had been disyllabic; by 
about 1820 half the major terms, the nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs most used by the majority, were new terms, character- 
istically sensory, concrete, and thus often symbolic, while 
oblique metaphors had taken the place of explicit similes; by 
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about 1820 the sentence-structures were more narrative than 
descriptive, more complex than coordinate, using more verbs 
and sometimes only half as many adjectives as in the century 
before. By about 1820, in other words, the substance and 
structure of poetry had physically altered in determinable 
degree, to carry a new attitude by a new mode of statement. 

The idea which gave life to this Romantic mode was the idea 
of the spirit’s narrative, the individual’s lyrical story, half 
articulated and half heard, but powerful in its force of implica- 
tion. It is a triumphant solution to the long Augustan search 
for a great heroic poem, a cosmical epic, which should reconcile 
the inheritances of classical culture and of contemporary science 
in a descriptive panorama of heroic proportions, stressing scenes 
and sublimities and subordinating Sir Patrick Spence to Virgil, 
Spenser, and Milton. When the heroic story finally came to be 
told, it was of the individual self, of the Mariner, the adventurer 
Childe, even the infant of the Songs and the Prelude, the self 
who was the son of Sir Patrick Spence, who said little, and felt 
much, and implied more, and died deeply. For such a narration, 
the form could be better lyrical than epical, the structure better 
recurrent than cumulative, the terms better active than descrip- 
tive, as the individual poet is both hero and minstrel, both 
tree-harp and the wind in it, both story and storyteller, in 
the Romantic mode. 
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NATURE MORALIZED: THE DIVINE ANALOGY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Earut R. WasserMAN 


I 


When Bacon wrote that poetry subjects the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind, whereas reason doth buckle and 
bow the mind unto the nature of things, he was assenting to 
that divorce of head and heart, of object and value, that 
accompanied the approaching end of the Renaissance; the same 
divorce that the Romantics would later struggle to repair by 
once again wedding outward thing and inward meaning. The 
shows of things belong to the domain of science, where the 
materials of experience exist in themselves, stripped of values; 
where a primrose by a river’s brim is only a yellow primrose. 
But art, even in its most rudimentary form, is the translation 
of these materials into appraisals, emotions, and meanings. 
And the serious artist cannot willingly accept Bacon’s hy- 
pothesis that such translations sacrifice the shows of things, 
for the dignity of his art is predicated upon his ability to per- 
ceive truths that accord with his ontology. If the objects of 
perception are not already invested with traditional values— 
as they were for Dante and Shakespeare and Milton—the poet 
must bring about his own synthesis of fact and interpretation— 
as the Romantic poet was compelled to do. In the pre-Baconian 
world accredited systems interpretive of things were ready at 
hand for the poet’s use, and so he had available the materials 
of poetry even before he shaped them into poems. These sys- 
tems, moreover, were ontologically true; in understanding his 
inner self in terms of the physical universe, Sir Thomas Browne, 
for example, was accepting as truth that interpretive pattern 
whose premise is that “ every man is a Microcosm, and carries 
the whole World about him.” When, in the post-Baconian 
world these interpretive premises had lost almost all validity, 
the first task of the Romantic was to attain a world-view that 
again related subject to object; having lost faith in the older 
syntheses, he had to take the world of things, which science 
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had shorn of all but objective existence, and had to invest it 
with values through his own understanding of its structure 
and meaning. The Romantic, that is, first had to make his 
materials poetic before he could shape them into poems; and 
the primacy of this task helps explain why his poetry is so 
largely a quest for a metaphysics. 

I make these obvious generalizations in order to bring into 
meaningful focus the period between the Renaissance and the 
nineteenth century. Yet to come were the mythologists, like 
Keats and Shelley, who transformed classical myths in order 
to unfold objectively their systems of values. And yet to 
come were Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, who, through 
symbol and pantheistic image, coalesced material things and 
their spiritual meanings. Behind lay the Renaissance world- 
pictures, already poetic in themselves and rather generally 
accepted as ways of reading nature. Most prevalent of these 
were Christian and pagan myth and the system of analogical 
correspondences. The last, the system of correspondences, was 
accepted as “ scientific,” not fictitious, for it was assumed that 
God, expressing Himself in all creation, made the physical, 
moral, and spiritual levels analogous to each other and to Him- 
self. Therefore, object and subject, thing and value, matter 
and spirit, were related proportionately; for the divine architect 
made the universe like man, and man like angel, and all in the 
image of Himself. All not-objects could be truthfully expressed 
as like objects. 

But the work of science was to sever value from the nature 
of things. To a scientific age a fiction felt as “ truth ” is an im- 
possible paradox. Hence the classical myths came to be felt 
as wholly false—neither true in themselves nor true as means 
of interpretation. One could set this mythology in mock-heroic 
juxtaposition with his own world, but he could no longer inform 
and animate it with his own experiences. It is unnecessary to 
examine the manner in which science, skepticism, and ration- 
alistic deism shattered the Christian myth. Scripture became 
fiction, or allegory, or metaphor—anything but literal truth; 
and its ultimate doctrines, the deists argued, could be better 
found by other means. The problem to be examined, then, is 
the position of the eighteenth century in this transition from a 
world of pre-existent poetic materials to one in which they must 
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be fashioned by the poet. What is the eighteenth-century 
artist’s glossary for translating outward things into inward 
meanings? On the answer will largely depend the key figures 
and the ordering of his art, for the poem is the poet’s micro- 
cosm: his objective correlatives and the shape of his creations 
are determined by the structure and substance of his own 
world-picture. 

Only the system of analogical correspondences, so rich and 
fluid in the Renaissance, did not become merely fanciful, but 
acquired from other eighteenth-century movements a more rea- 
soned and qualifying basis. However, by becoming more reason- 
able through efforts to reconcile itself with the new science 
and psychology, the divine analogy also became less splendid 
and flexible—less poetic. The Renaissance artist could find 
similitude in microcosm and macrocosm, divine and political 
order, flame and divine grace, circle and eternity. In so inclu- 
sive a framework he could range widely in his conjunction of 
value and image, untroubled by scientific truth; and he could 
enjoy the security of an all-embracing pattern of relationships 
that gave order to his experiences. When these analogies were 
brought out of the mist of faith and were examined for a 
rationale, the poet became timid lest his analogies be reckless, 
more limited to only small fragments of the total analogical 
pattern, and less confident of its ontological validity. Yet, the 
divine analogy remained for the eighteenth century the rela- 
tional norm of image and value, and when finally it collapsed 
through over-much probing, it was obvious to the Romantic 
that his first task was to put the two worlds together again. 


*The tendency to discover similitudes is no doubt one of the radical principles 
of the human spirit, and therefore we need not seek to explain its presence in 
eighteenth-century thought as we might be expected to explain the presence of a 
doctrine of evolution in a particular age. The earlier analogy of macrocosm and 
microcosm lingers on noticeably in such works as Hobbes’ Leviathan and J. T. 
Desagulier’s poem The Newtonian System of the World, the Best Model of Gov- 
ernment (Westminster, 1728); and Leibnitz’ monadism is founded on the same basic 
analogy (see George P. Conger, Theories of Macrocosms and Microcosms, New 
York, 1922). The new science, bent upon absorbing all aspects of thought and 
feeling and upon examining them with the same instruments it was using upon 
the physical world, at least implied a similarity of inner and outer reality, but only 
by reducing all to a materialism. Spinoza’s Ethie Demonstrated in Geometrical 
Order, for example, is but one of a long succession of treatises expounding human 
thought and action in terms of mathematics. Moreover, the imagery of the Bible 
and the more literal interpretations of the doctrine that man is made in the image 
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II 


One obvious source of the divine analogy for the eighteenth 
century was the doctrine of the Great Chain of Being and its 
attendant Platonism. In its simplest form it was held by 
one theorist that the “regular Gradation of created Beings 
from Man down to the lowest Vegetable ” explains the basis 
of metaphor. Because all the links of the Chain are similar, 
joy and grief can be read in trees and plants; and precepts of 
morality can be insinuated by reference to “ those Faculties in 
the Souls of Brutes, which bear an Analogy to the Will and 
Passions, and enable them to act with a resemblance of the 
Virtues and Vices of Mankind.”? At the other extreme, one 
of the most extravagant expressions of this sort of Platonic 
analogy appears in the writings of the fashionable physician, 
Dr. George Cheyne, a friend of such literary figures as Pope, 
Richardson, Chesterfield, Fielding, Gay, and Young. Cheyne’s 
popular Philosophical Principles of Religion® was founded 
entirely on this one principle of analogy, and he persisted in 
introducing it into his other works, even into his treatise on 
diet, but never once admitted that he had borrowed the doc- 
trine whole from the fifteenth-century Nicholas of Cusa. Since, 
Cheyne reasoned, all created things are explications of God, the 
various planes of creation must be analogous to each other and 


of God obviously impel Christian thought in the direction of analogical reasoning. 
Even a mere recognition of the linguistic relation of such words as spirit and breath 
leads easily to the assumption of a relationship in fact; and many found support 
for this belief in St. Paul’s assurance that the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made. Finally, the intricate Thomistic system of analogical reasoning as a means 
of reconciling infinites with the finite nature of man’s mind and experience had 
passed directly from such Scholastics as Suarez and Cajetan to the eighteenth- 
century English divines. That there should be some analogical ordering of the 
physical and spiritual systems in the eighteenth century is, then, hardly unexpected. 
But what is under investigation here is the special forces at work that not only 
kept alive, to a degree not usually recognized, the long Mediaeval and Renaissance 
tradition that the master key to the total scheme of creation is similitude, but also 
molded that tradition and its attendant art into their peculiar eighteenth-century 
form. In The Breaking of the Circle Professor Marjorie Nicolson has dealt with 
the collapse of the divine analogy in the seventeenth century; my purpose here is 
to trace the residue of the idea throughout the eighteenth century and to evaluate 
the effect of the enervated form of the idea upon literary practice. 

? Oppian, Halieuticks, trans. William Diaper and John Jones (Oxford, 1722), 8-9. 

* Six editions appeared during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
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to their divine original. In this fashion he was able to main- 
tain an orthodox dualism, creature and Creator being sepa- 
rated by an infinite number of degrees; and yet he could bridge 
the gap for man by assuming a similitude, so that the physical, 
seen sub specie infinitatis, is spiritualized into aspects of 
divinity. Since “ there is a perpetual Analogy .. . running on 
in a Chain, through the whole System of Creatures, up to their 
Creator .. . the visible are Images of the Invisible, the Sensible 
of the Insensible, the Ectypal of the Archetypal, the Creatures 
of the Creator, at an absolutely infinite distance.” * To deny 
the infinite distance would have been to risk heretical pan- 
theism and to minimize faith; to deny the analogy would have 
been to deny the value of empiricism in arriving at divine truth. 
Hence, “ Analogy and its Appendages, Type, Allusion, Simili- 
tude, Parable, Hieroglyphic and Allegory (all more remote or 
nearer Approaches to Analogy) is the only natural Language 
the Deity can speak to us at present, under our Degeneracy and 
Lapse ”; ° and human reason, although not a spiritual faculty, 


can frame and form Images of these superior Objects, from what it 
finds and certainly knows of the material World, to which it is in 
some measure adequate. Images ... not Metaphorical only, but 
Real and Physical, as a Statue represents a Man, a Picture in 
Miniature, one from the Life, as a Seed . . . does a grown plant, 


or an Embryo, to the adult Animal .... there are various Images in 
Nature, and in the intellectual Species of Things . . . of all the most 


unconceivable, the most abstruse, and sublime Mysteries of Re- 
ligion and it’s Philosophy.® 


Having rejected the right reason of the deists and having found 
a link between Cusa’s Platonism and Locke’s sensationism, 
Cheyne assigned man the task of seeing things spiritual by the 
indirect, but only available means of sensory experience. That 
the Heavens declare the glory of God he took to mean, not 
simply that, as His works, their qualities reveal the attributes 
of their Maker, but that “ all the Worlds, the Material, Moral 
and Spiritual, can possibly be nothing else, but the supreme, 
immense and infinitely perfect Being, display’d, pourtray’d, 
and made sensible and perceptible.” * 


* Philosophical Principles of Religion (London, 1715), preface. 
° An Essay on Regimen (London, 1740), 228. 

° Philosophical Principles, 127-28. 

* Essay on Regimen, 21. 
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Cheyne, however, was not only a Cusan Platonist and a 
spiritual son of Paracelsus, but also a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and in the Platonic ladder he found the reconciliation of 
his many roles. For if all the levels of creation ave analogically 
related to divinity, but at different distances, the new science 
becomes fundamental as a means of ascent to God: 


If then we began with this inanimat World (in which only true 
natural Philosophy from final Causes can instruct us), thence pro- 
ceeded to the vegetable World, then advanc’d to the Brute Crea- 
tion (here natural History and Chymistry will be of great Service) , 
and at last ascended to intelligent Beings, through the angelic 
Hierarchy, till by Analogy we arriv’d at the Supreme Cause; this 
Method would be the most natural and secure, in a natural Pro- 
gression by Analogy.® 


In these terms analogy and its related figures are not merely 
rhetorical devices to arouse the passions, nor fictive expressions 
necessary because of the limitations of human faculties, but 
truths that result from God’s infinitely unfolding Himself in 
creation. Cheyne the scientist would not have opposed the 
Royal Society’s project “to separate the knowledge of Nature, 
from the colours of Rhetorick, the devices of Fancy, or the de- 
lightful deceit of Fables”; but since “ Analogy is the Logic of 
the spiritual World,” ® simile is God’s master plan and is the 
design of both physical and metaphysical truth. Indeed, the 
hypothesis of an analogical pattern explained to Cheyne the 
harmony and uniformity that the new science had been finding 
in the material world. The Platonic analogy had reconciled 
the new rhetoric, the new physics, the new psychology, and the 
old theology. 

But although Cheyne’s system appears all-inclusive, the ex- 
amples he offers are few, traditional, and general. Various 
tripartite divisions of the physical world confirm the unity of 
the Trinity; the sun is the analogue of God; and gravitation 
corresponds to man’s impulse to reunite with God. Seldom does 
he pursue the analogies farther than this first level. Yet this 
caution is symptomatic of the leveling and weakening that 
analogy was to undergo. Since Cheyne had set out to make 
the analogical structure reasonable, he hesitated lest his ex- 
amples outfly his argument. Analogy, he found, allows only 


§ Tbid., 69. ® Ibid., 243. 
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“ dark hints,” and by it “ We may very readily err in the Detail, 
and in the Eliciting and Application of a particular Case; but 
not so readily in the general Law.” *° Cautious generality, then, 
is the proper area for the artist working within the eighteenth- 
century framework of analogical thought: analogies may be 
based on light, but not the western sky’s peculiar tint of yellow 
green; on the ebb and flow of the waters, not the rare cham- 
bered nautilus. 

Despite this timid vagueness, however, Cheyne was obvi- 
ously an anachronism, for the Platonism he called upon to re- 
concile the new empiricism with the old theology was too 
mystical for those temperate days. He represents the extreme 
form of that tradition of correspondences inherited directly 
from the Renaissance and Middle Ages. A more moderate and 
prevalent form of Platonistic analogy was being elaborated 
meanwhile by the followers of Lord Shaftesbury. To demon- 
strate that the recognition of good and evil is instinctive, the 
Shaftesburians made analogous the moral sense and the sense 
of beauty. On the premise that God had expressed His own 
harmony everywhere, they drew an analogy between esthetic 
and ethical harmony, and claimed that man is fashioned to re- 
spond to the two in the same manner.’ With this central 
analogy they were attempting to hold together what science 
was trying to sever; art and truth, theology and science, sub- 
ject and object. This analogy of the physical and moral was 
only loosely held by many Shaftesburians, but almost any 
adoption of the doctrines of Hutcheson led in that direction; 
and some seized upon the analogy as the key to unlock the 
meaning of nature. The Creator, according to John Gilbert 
Cooper, “ordained a perpetual agreement between the facul- 
ties of moral perfection, the powers of fancy, and the organs of 
bodily sensation.” 7? Moral truths and mental modes have real 
correspondences in external nature, for “ To each nat’ral scene 
/ A moral pow’r belongs ”; and the end of contemplating na- 
ture is attained when “each moral pow’r perceives / Its own 
resemblance, with fraternal joy, / In ev’ry form complete.” 


7° Tbid., 226. 
See, e.g., [George Stubbes], A Dialogue in the Manner of Plato (London, 
1734), 44, 93-4. 
*2 The Power of Harmony, preface. 
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Invoking the aid of those “ moral genii who attend / The train 
of rural beauty,” and marking their physico-moral nature by 
such descriptive terms as “ Sweet innocence, and snowy-winged 
hope,” Cooper set out to display 

The just similitude of moral charms, 


Of harmony and joy, with this fair frame 
Of outward things. 


This theme, only casual in Cooper, was developed into a total 
philosophy of ethics, theology, education, politics, and art by 
George Turnbull and by David Fordyce. That most eighteenth- 
century modes of thought gravitated in some degree towards 
the divine analogy is suggested by the wide range of the sources 
to which Turnbull admits indebtedness, and which he appar- 
ently felt to be harmonious with his doctrines; Plato, John 
Clarke, Berkeley, Butler, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Pope, and 
Newton. For example, he sees in Pope’s accounting for moral 
as for natural things and in his joining moral doctrine with 
corresponding poetic imagery the exemplification of the real 
analogy of the physical and the spiritual, the esthetic and the 
moral. But it is obviously Shaftesburian Platonism into which 
Turnbull funnels the other intellectual currents of his day. 

In these Shaftesburian systems of analogy, the major human 
faculty is not reason, but imagination, for it is the conjunctive, 
or analogizing, faculty; and art, the product of imagination, 
therefore is held to be an expression of profoundest truths. 
Since the Creator fashioned the two worlds analogously, He 
furnished man with imagination to perceive this similitude and 
made the exercise of imagination pleasurable in order to incite 
the discovery of similitudes.** Fordyce would have liked to 
believe that the analogy of the physical and moral is a fixed 
part of God’s scheme, but, being far gone in associationism, he 
ran the risk of implying that the imagination’s correlation of 
the two areas, being subjective, is therefore arbitrary and rela- 
tive to the individual mind. He struggled, therefore, to bring 
into conformity the fixed outward plan and the inner associa- 
tive workings of the mind by distinguishing between the merely 
capricious imagination and that imagination which truthfully 
reports the analogies established by God. It is “in Conse- 


18 George Turnbull, Principles of Moral Philosophy (London, 1740), 40. 
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quence of the Analogy in Nature,” he writes, “ that there is a 
wonderful Disposition in our Minds to analogize ” and that we 
“are strangely delighted in applying moral Powers and Affec- 
tions to natural Objects; . . . in applying natural Qualities to 
intellectual or moral Principles and Actions.” ** In reality, there 
is “ an Aptitude in the different Orders of Beauty, to represent 
either natural Good, or some sublimer moral Species,” *° but 
the discovery of these true analogies can be made by only 
ethically sound associations; “we Follow Nature, in forming 
our Associations, only when we connect the moral Species or 
Qualities with those Images or Forms of Beauty, to which she 
united them, and by which she designed them to be represented 
and recommended.” *® Only insofar as it is a rigorously con- 
trolled ethical faculty, then, will the otherwise willful and 
pleasure-seeking imagination be as fixed as the correspondences 
it is designed to perceive: “ Were we to follow Nature, and 
to form no Associations of Ideas, but where she has fixed a 
Bond of Union, we should always find that the subordinate 
Species of Beauty refers to something higher, and that wherever 
that Reference is over-looked, or the moral Charm sacrificed 
to an inferior Venus, there the Imagination is riotous, and the 
true Taste of Life debauched.” ** 

By this interpretation, the divine analogy both gives philo- 
sophic validity to art and figurative language and counteracts 
the charge of science that art is a pleasing deceit; for the true 
imagination does not fabricate, but discovers the similitudes 
of the moral and the physical. The divine analogy therefore 
explained to Cooper the propriety of “adding moral epithets 
to objects ” and illustrating “ observations upon the conduct 
of life, by metaphors drawn from the external scenes of the 
world.” To him “ beautiful action” and “solemn grove ” are 
not capriciously fanciful junctions, but have their rationale in 
a real relationship divinely established and independent of the 
individual observer. Were there no correspondence of the physi- 
cal and moral, Turnbull added, the poet could only describe 
sensory images; but the imagination, like a stereoscope, super- 
imposes the analogous worlds of nature and moral truth to 
produce the real three-dimensional universe: 


David Fordyce, Dialogues Concerning Education (Cork, 1755, 4th ed.), I. $41. 
*8 Tbid., 264. 2° Tbid., 266. *7 [bid., 277. 
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. such is the analogy between sensible and moral objects, there 
is none of the latter sort that may not be cloathed with a sensible 
form or image, and represented to us as it were in a material shape 
and hue. So true is this, not only are wit and poetry owned to 
take place only in consequence of this analogy or resemblance of 
moral and natural ideas; but even all language is confessed to be 
originally taken from sensible objects, or their properties and 
effects. But the real truth of the matter . . . is, ‘ That moral ideas 
could not at all be expressed by words, if they could not be pic- 
tured to us by means of analogous sensible objects’. . . . no 
words can express moral ideas, but so far as there is such an 
analogy betwixt the natural and moral world, that objects in the 
latter may be shadowed forth, pictured, or imaged to us by some 
resemblance to them in the former. It is imagination therefore 
that renders us capable of social intercourse and commerce, even 
about moral ideas. ... And so far as language can go in com- 
municating sentiments, so far have we an indisputable proof of 
analogy between the sensible and the moral world; and conse- 
quently of wonderful wisdom and goodness, in adjusting sensible 
and moral relations and connexions one to another; the sensible to 
our minds, and reciprocally the connexions of things that consti- 
tute the sensible world.'® 


On the other hand, Fordyce is hesitant to ground poetic lan- 
guage quite so firmly on the outward nature of things because 
of the large part that associationism plays in his thinking. If 
we start from the epistemological, rather than the ontological 
basis of figurative language and assume that such language 
springs from a human deficiency in realizing abstract truth, 
then the function of imagery is only to clarify abstractions, and 
presumably any imagery that carries out this task will do. 
But, temporarily accepting this associationism, Fordyce is eager 
to avoid the implied relativism in the choice of moral imagery 
and adopts a position midway between the epistemological and 
the ontological: moral imagery, unlike mere fiction, may be 


Things are delineated to us, not in Show of Fiction merely, but 
justly termed a particular Language, or vocal Painting, by which 
according to their Realities and specific Natures. I term this a 
Kind of Language, but I may add withal, that it has the advantage 
of what we strictly call Language. For, whereas there is only an 
arbitrary Connection between that |i.e., fiction] and the Ideas it 
has brought to express, there is an obvious, a natural Connection 


*8 Turnbull, Principles, 54-5. Cp. Turnbull’s Treatise on Ancient Painting (Lon- 
don, 1740), 139. See also Robert Applegarth, Theological Survey on the Human 
Understanding (London, 1779), 155 n., 230 ff. 
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and Relation, between this Kind of Language and the Ideas con- 
veyed by it; nay, that Language is evidently built upon that Con- 
nection or Similitude.’® 


In other words, moral imagery is effective only when there is 
perfect correspondence between image and its moral analogue, 
and there is at least the implication that this perfect corre- 
spondence must therefore exist in the nature of things, and not 
merely in the mind of man. Actually, Fordyce would like to 
believe it is more than an implication, and that the origin of 
art is not a human weakness, but a divine intention: 


I would chuse to say, that it [the tendency to analogize| is founded 
on the Analogy of Nature itself, and is grafted on such Principles 
of our Constitution, as if not strictly virtuous, are yet admirably 
adapted to serve the Purpose of Virtue. . . . the Deity has stamped 
the Face of Nature with a great Seal, from whose Impression re- 
sulted all those Analogies and Relations we find diffused through 
the universe. There is, especially a general Analogy between 
natural and moral Things, by which they resemble, and reflect a 
mutual light upon each other. They are Tallies which answer, if 
not exactly and in every Point, yet in many Respects, so that the 
one may be used indifferently for the other, and the Powers or 
Properties of the one may serve to express those of the other.*° 


In terms of the ontological analogy, then, the philosophic na- 
ture of literature can be defended: the divine analogy is 


a great Enricher of Language, and an obvious Source of the elegant 
Pleasure we receive from the Descriptions of Poetry, and the Em- 
bellishments of fine Writing. We are delighted to see inanimate 
Nature breathe, live and move with Passion; to behold Thought 
coloured, illuminated, shadowed; Affections personated, embodied, 
and cloathed with the choicest Drapery of Nature. Upon this 
Foundation of Analogy, then, is the whole Superstructure of Meta- 
phor, Allegory, and no small Part of Fable raised.” 


Because the properly directed analogizing imagination discovers 
the highest truths, art easily becomes important in Turnbull’s 
educational theory. If “ Moral and natural philosophy 

are indeed, in their nature, as nearly allied as their objects, 
body and soul,” ** then education, following the procedure of 
the imagination, should lead from a scientific discovery of har- 
monies in the physical world to the corresponding harmonies 


*® Fordyce, op. cit., I. 335. 2° Ibid., 337-8. *1 Ibid., 342. 
*° George Turnbull, Observations upon Liberal Education (London, 1742), 352. 
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that should exist in moral and civil affairs. “ Natural phi- 
losophy, or instruction in the wisdom and goodness of the works 
of creation and providence, is therefore the first step in teaching 
and recommending virtue.” ** In this curriculum language and 
literature are central because in them the analogically related 
realms are already drawn together. Thus, the study of meta- 
phorical words “ coincides with philosophy,” for they reveal 
the “ proper material images for exhibiting moral sentiments 
in an agreable garb or dress,” a power they derive from the 
correspondences that exist in fact.2* Indeed, “ were there not 
such an extensive analogy between the moral world and the 
natural, that almost every moral sentiment may be figured or 
pictured to us under some material semblance, these arts would 
be utterly unknown to us; There would be no foundation for 
them in the frame and contexture of things.” *° Not content 
with limiting this explanation to literature, Turnbull extends 
it to all the physical arts in his T’reatise on Ancient Painting 
(1740). So strictly are the senses of moral truth and beauty 
allied, 


that it is hardly possible to speak of moral Objects in any other 
Language, than that which expresses the Beauties of the other 
kind. ... One of the most pleasing and entertaining Speculations 
in Philosophy is the universal Analogy that prevails throughout 
Nature: The Analogy between the natural and moral World in 
every respect. °Tis this Analogy that lays the Foundation 

for what is principle in the Works of Genius, the cloathing moral 
Objects with sensible Images, or the giving them Bodies, Shapes, 
and Forms in Description, Sculpture, and Painting.*° 


The analogical universe, however, is far less stable in the 
minds of the Shaftesburians than this account suggests. For- 
dyce and Turnbull are whistling loudly because their convic- 
tion is growing weaker. Too much reasoning eventually upsets 
Turnbull’s balancing act, and the moral realm is eventually 
pitched to the side of the physical. By defining “ will” so that 
there is little free will left, he makes nature and free agents 
merely instruments for the fulfillment of God’s laws, which are 
the same whether we call them moral or physical. Conse- 
quently, although he is intent upon claiming that “ there is a 


*8 Tbid., 356. °4 Thid., 263. 
$5 Ibid. 26 Treatise, 138. 
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much more exact correspondence and analogy between the 
natural and moral world . . . than superficial observers are apt 
to imagine,” *’ he allows similarity to become identity. The 
physical has absorbed the moral, and Turnbull is pointing in 
the direction of the materialists and the utilitarians; “. . . tho’ 
natural philosophy be commonly distinguished from the moral; 
all the conclusions in natural philosophy, concerning the order, 
beauty, and perfection of the material world, belong properly 
to moral philosophy. ... In reality, when natural philosophy 
is carried so far as to reduce phenomena to good general laws, 
it becomes moral philosophy.” ** He is confessing, in effect, 
that faith rather than reason is necessary to balance the two 
worlds perfectly. He had begun with the thesis that the physi- 
cal is like the moral, but ends with the implication that the 
physical is the moral. Laws for men become identical with 
laws of nature, and God’s moral attributes turn out to be His 
physical attributes. 

Fordyce’s wavering arises from other causes. Despite his 
insistence upon a perfect accord of the physical and moral, 
the evidences of the divine analogy that he draws upon reflect 
the interests of the new science and are not static correspond- 
ences, but dynamic and organic. The Elizabethans found com- 
fort in learning that just as the highest heavenly bodies are the 
noblest, so the uppermost part of man, his mind, is the noblest; 
and that just as the sun, situated in the midst of the heavens, 
gives light and strength, so the heart, in the midst of the body, 
animates and enlightens. These are static correspondences and 
belong to a statically ordered universe. But, although Fordyce’s 
analogically arranged universe is a heritage from the earlier 
faith, the examples he chooses derive from the physical laws 
of nature, its modes of operating and ways of becoming: the 
correspondence between gravitation and benevolence; of the 
growth of government, of mind, and of plants and animals. 
This shift of foundations is symptomatic of one of the forces 
that will destroy the analogical pattern. The root-metaphor 
of the reflecting mirror or the synchronized machine is being 
replaced by that of the dynamic force of gravity and the or- 
ganic growth of the plant. When man comes to realize more 


*? Christian Phliosophy (London, 1740), 173. 
*° Principles, 8. 
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vividly that his universe is dynamic and organic, he will then 
find it necessary to establish a new integration of matter and 
spirit. Moreover, by introducing associationism, which empha- 
sizes the subjectivity of truth, Fordyce has unsettled the older 
view of nature as an open book of ethics and has dampened 
the pleasure of unriddling the world as an ethical rebus. One 
catches a sense that the key to the riddle has been lost; “ And 
how connect our Ideas of moral Excellence and Good, with 
their natural Images and Representatives? This is no easy 
Task, being one of the nicest Questions in Philosophy.” * It 
is in this troubled direction that the psychologizing of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has been tugging. The 
tendency is to transfer the analogy from objective reality, 
where it is fixed, to the human mind, where it appears relative; 
and Fordyce can check this bent only by urging feebly that a 
rigorously controlled ethical education will direct the imagina- 
tion “to unite proper moral Qualities with their corresponding 
Images and Emblems.” *° Moral imagery, he keeps telling him- 
self, “ has a real Foundation in Nature,” and “ there is not an 
arbitrary, but a natural Kind of Connection between the Signs 
and the Things signified by them ”; * but at heart he is grasp- 
ing after a vanishing faith in a divine scheme, while he secretly 
suspects it is man-made and that the correspondence is only 
an imperfect make-shift of the mind to realize its own abstrac- 
tions. Finally, he knows too well other contemporary analyses 
of the foundations of analogy, and they have raised more ques- 
tions than he can answer. By using the dialogue form he can 
examine analogy from a number of perspectives, and he finds 
himself able to argue not only that analogy is grounded on the 
nature of things, but also that only primitive peoples need their 
abstractions clothed in sensible forms; that the analogy is only 
a creation of the mind; and even that abstractions cannot be 
truthfully represented by material forms because the two are 
different in kind. He can see the analogical pattern from so 
many inconsistent perspectives that we come to know he does 
not see it clearly from any one. 


*° Fordyce, op. cit., I. 266. 
2 Ibid., 275. *1 [bid., 370, $72. 
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EARL R. WASSERMAN 
then ir 
and These Platonic and Shaftesburian systems of analogy, how- 
pha- ever, would not be especially important were they not also 
older reflective of, and contributory to, a much broader drift in con- 
ened temporary thought. The pervasive deistic drive to reject super- 
One natural revelation placed the orthodox clergy in the uncom- 
And fortable position of either adopting deism or, in defending 
with miracles, to appear to be embracing Catholic fideism. Protes- 
easy tantism, being basically rationalistic itself, was therefore forced 
© Tt to adapt itself to the polemical methods of deism, and a large 
the segment of Protestant orthodoxy came to accept the middle 
The position that natural and supernatural revelations are inter- 
lity, locking systems, not only unopposed, but mutually necessary. 
tive: And clearly the argument that one may reason alike about the 
it natural and the supernatural can easily lead to the conclusion 
ina that the two orders are themselves analogous. This tendency 
ding towards an analogy of reasoning about the two is, either ex- 
ving plicitly or in colloidal dispersion, the general characteristic of 
eighteenth-century Anglican orthodoxy. 

: wa One especially vigorous flurry of theorizing about analogical 
— reasoning involved Bishops William King and Peter Browne, 
“— and at its periphery touched Berkeley, Hume, and Bolingbroke, 
etly among others. The immediate impetus was the growing anti- 
only rationalism that marked the English rejection of Cartesianism 
rac- and the Neoplatonism of the Cambridge school. Rationalistic 
yses deism had spun a fine web of theology out of the mind of man, 
ues- but Lockean sensationism and increasing skepticism greatly 
can weakened the authority of reason. Into this skepticism analogi- 
inds cal reasoning fitted with nice precision, for it provided a stand- 
the ard for religious truth outside the ratiocinative mind of man, 
heir and yet, being grounded on sensory experience, it did not have 
nly to resort to innate knowledge of divinity. Moreover, because 
7“ analogy claims to yield nothing more definitive than probable 
ae and proportionate truth, it did not pretend that man can have 
ae ot full and absolute knowledge of divinity, but only what is suf- 
hs ficient for his mortal career. A system of analogical thought is 


indigenous to the skeptical, empirical, and anti-mystical cli- 


‘ mate of the eighteenth century.** Because of the Great Chain 


5° To a large degree it was on the basis of the analogy of reasoning that War- 
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of Being, analogical reasoning, Young wrote in Night Thoughts, 
is “ Man’s surest guide below ” (VI 734). 

The problem to which Bishops King and Browne addressed 
themselves was that of defending the reasonableness of Scrip- 
ture at the same time that they rejected deism by denying the 
sufficiency of reason. Hence King took the skeptical position 
that an analogical knowledge of incomprehensibles is sufficient 
for human existence. Since we are able to describe operations 
of the mind by physical acts although the two belong to mu- 
tually exclusive spheres, as when we say that the mind “ pene- 
trates,” it is equally valid to describe divine attributes in terms 
of human ones by the analogy of proper proportion. Although 
King argues only for the analogy of reasoning, he cannot avoid 
the hint that the analogy may have some foundation in objec- 
tive fact: “there is indeed a resemblance and analogy be- 
tween [mental and physical acts], which makes us give the 
same Name to each”; and between human and divine at- 
tributes “there is some analogy and proportion.” ** But he 
hastens to add that the analogy cannot bear extended analysis. 
King was conscious of the danger that his thesis might imply 
that we can have only a metaphoric and therefore a false 
knowledge of God, and that analogizing from human to divine 
attributes leads to anthropomorphism. Consequently he fash- 
ioned a distinction between metaphor and analogy, just as 


burton read and justified Pope’s Essay on Man (A Critical and Philosophical Com- 
mentary on Mr. Pope’s Essay on Man, London, 1742). Pope’s statement that 
we can reason of God only by what we know of our world he interprets as mean- 
ing that “from the visible Things of God, in this System” Pope will “demon- 
strate the invisible Things of God, his eternal Power and Godhead” (p. 4). Con- 
sistently Warburton frees Pope from Crousaz’ accusation of materialism by pointing 
out that the poet is not confusing the material with the moral and divine, but is 
using it for an analogical argument, as, for example, in reasoning from physical 
evil to moral evil (pp. 15-16, 23, 37, 105-6, etc.). Finally, in this use of analogical 
reasoning in poetry Warburton perceives a very special kind of poetic procedure. 
Commenting on Pope’s comparison of the motions of the planets and the motions 
of the soul, he writes that the poet “hath the Art of converting Poetical Orna- 
ments into Philosophic Reasoning; and of improving a Simile into an Analogical 
Argument” (p. 187). It is probably because of this fusion of simile and analogical 
reasoning that Warburton finds in Pope “a new Species of the Sublime . . . so new 
that we have yet no Name for it, tho’ of a Nature distinct from every other 
poetical Excellence” (pp. 74-5). This species combines wit (simile) and sublimity 
(analogical progress from the visible to the invisible). ‘ This seems to be the last 
Effort of the Imagination, to poetical Perfection” (p. 75). 

°° King, “ Divine Predestination,” 7th ed., in Essay on the Origin of Evil (Cam- 
bridge, 1758), 485. 
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the Shaftesburians did between fanciful and true associations: 

metaphor is a relation of things already known in order to 
affect the passions, and hence may deceive; analogy throws 
light on the otherwise unknowable by means of the known. 
Metaphor heightens small things by greater; analogy uses the 
lesser to clarify what “have more Reality and Perfection in 
them, than the things by which we represent them. Thus 
weighing a thing in our Minds, is a much more noble and per- 
fect Action, than examining the Gravity of a Body by Scale 
and Balance... .” ** To this, Bishop Browne, despite his three 
volumes on the subject, added little, except to introduce all the 
subtleties of the Thomistic system of the analogy of proper 
proportion. He labored, however, to remove the implication 
that analogical knowledge of God is fanciful and therefore false, 
by discriminating further between metaphor and analogy. The 
divine analogy, unlike metaphor, “is an Actual Similitude 
and a Real Correspondency in the very Nature of Things.” *° 
It is unnecessary, however, to follow Browne in his endless 
subtleties as he weaves his way through analogies univocal and 
equivocal, proportional and attributive. It is sufficient to note 
in his books the extent to which the divine analogy, sown by 
the Thomistic tradition, is rooted in English religious thought, 
and the degree to which its rationale and implications were 
being examined. The popularity of the analogical system sug- 
gests that it would have been difficult to suppose that man has 
more than an analogical knowledge of spiritual values; and yet, 
after King and Browne, it would have been an act of great 
daring to chance a spiritual analogue boldly and without careful 
discrimination. 

The subtleties forced upon King and Browne were inevitable 
so long as they bowed to the deists in conceiving of analogy as 
a way of discovery by progress from the known to the unknown. 
John Ellis, on the other hand, easily freed himself from the 
philosophic fly-paper by considering analogy only as a means 
of communicating knowledge gained from revelation. “ No 
magic of reflection or abstraction,” he writes, “can make in- 


54 Ibid., 486-7. 

*5 Things Divine and Supernatural Conceived by Analogy with Things Natural 
and Human (London, 1733), 3. See also Daniel Veysie, The Doctrine of Atonement 
(Oxford, 1795), esp. Sermon V. 
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visibles out of visibles, or form immaterial substances out of 
material ones.” *° The reality of the divine existence and at- 
tributes is therefore independent of human conception; and 
man learns these attributes not by a constructive mental act, 
but by instruction from tradition and Scripture. But since the 
understanding can know only by the senses, it cannot know 
the real nature of incorporeal things, except “ darkly, as they 
are represented to us by analogy to ideas of sensation.” ** Na- 
ture does not rise analogically to spiritual truths; God con- 
descends to suggest them vaguely “ by metaphor, analogy, and 
similitude to objects better known to us.” * 

The problems of analogical reasoning continued to trouble 
the age, for it could neither solve nor neglect them. At one 
extreme it was felt that the skepticism of King and Browne was 
excessive, and Joseph Jackson, for example, replied that physi- 
cal qualities and God’s perfections differ in degree, not in kind. 
Therefore, 


there must be allow’d to be such an Analogy between the natural 
unintelligent and intellectual Properties of all Beings, from the 
highest to the lowest, that from the Ideas of the one we may form 
real and true Ideas of the other in some Proportion and Degree or 
other; that from human Existence and Properties we may form 
Ideas not only of corporeal Things, but also of the Divine Existence 
and Properties. . . .°° 


°° John Ellis, The Knowledge of Divine Things from Revelation, not from Reason 
or Nature (London, 1857; 1st ed., 1743), 69. 

57 Ibid., 80. 

°° Ibid., 72. See also [John Hildrop], Reflections Upon Reason (London, 1722), 
69: We can learn spiritual things only by our spiritual sense, but since “ the visible 
Things of this lower world . . . are low Images of the spiritual and invisible Things 
of God,” reason, which operates upon sensory evidence, can at best “ frame imper- 
fect Likenesses and Representations of these superior Objects.” See Bishop Peter 
Browne’s analysis of Hildrop’s system (Things Divine and Supernatural, 104-10). 
Browne examines in this volume a number of contemporary treatises on analogy, 
not all of which I have been able to identify. 

Richard Fiddes, although rejecting the Shaftesburian theme that the physical 
order is proof of the moral and divine orders, admitted that one may “ illustrate ” 
the others: “There is something in the Action of Man considered as a moral 
Agent, if not strictly the same with what we observe in material Operations, which, 
however, bears a visible Resemblance to them” (A General Treatise of Morality, 
London, 1724, p. 13). The assumption behind this relationship is that God moves 
everywhere “by the most simple, the most direct, and practicable Means” (p. 14). 

*° An Answer to a Book Entitled Things Divine and Supernatural Conceiv’d by 
Analogy with Things Natural and Human (London, 1733), 143. 
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t of Likewise, Berkeley, as learned as Browne in the Scholastic 
at- tradition, accepted in his Alciphron the distinction between 
and metaphor and analogy, but stressed the positive knowledge 
act, yielded by the analogy of humanly conceived perfections and 
the divine attributes. It appears likely that in his earlier years 
now Berkeley had accepted an even more definite analogical rela- 
hey tionship, ontological rather than epistemological; for in one of 
Na- the Guardian essays attributed to him an extended comparison 
-on- is drawn between physical gravity, benevolence, and social at- 
and traction on the grounds that throughout “ the moral and intel- 
lectual, as well as the natural and corporeal ” there is “a cer- 
ible tain correspondence of parts, a similitude of operation, and 
one unity of design.” *° At the opposite pole Hume threw a dark 
was shadow of doubt over the entire subject. The natural attributes 
ysi- of God manifest in the physical universe “ probably bear some 
ind. remote analogy to human intelligence,” but even this slight 
correspondence will not apply to God’s moral attributes and 
_ human virtues.‘t Analogical reasoning therefore has little real 
the value. Anthony Collins and Bolingbroke would not allow even 
orm this much. As analogy approaches or departs from identity, 
e or Bolingbroke protested, it proportionately yields an anthro- 
wei pomorphic deity or merely deceptive figures of speech.*? The 
ai impression the controversy leaves is that the age was ill at ease 
and hesitant to follow the argument to its obvious implications; 
on yet the space and vigor that Hume, Bolingbroke, and Collins 
devoted to the subject indicate how formidable the analogical 
argument was in the thought of the period. Analogy was found 
m8), to have an ontological foundation—or only an epistemological 
isible ee ‘ ; ili 2 
ens one. The epistemological analogy applies to the physical and 
nper- divine orders—or only to human abstractions and divine at- 
Peter tributes. And analogies are valid—or valid only because of 
— man’s necessary ignorance—or untrustworthy—or entirely 
= false. Amidst such confusion it is not surprising that Bishop 
sical Butler should have chosen to build his defense of orthodoxy 
ate” upon an analogy, and that his success is attributable to the 
noral ‘ P ; ; e 
hich, ) fine caution with which he employed this theme and to the 
ality, very modest claims he made for it. 
10Ves 
by . ys Guardian, no. 126, August 5, 1718. 
Dialogues, ed. N. K. Smith (London, 1947), 227, 219. 
| ** Bolingbroke, Works (Philadelphia, 1841), IV. 461 ff. See also Anthony Collins, 


A Vindication of the Divine Attributes (London, 1710), a refutation of Bishop King. 
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Like most of the analogists, Butler hoped to absorb natural 
theology into orthodoxy by showing, as his title announces, 
the analogy of religion, natural and revealed, to the constitu- 
tion and course of nature. Most of his correspondences were 
contemporary commonplaces, for it is neither his analogy of 
reasoning nor his evidence that is novel, but the end to which 
he directed them. This and the next life are analogized; sleep 
and death; the governments of the physical, moral, civil, and 
domestic worlds; physical and spiritual growth. In general, 
“the course of Nature . . . furnishes us with a real practical 
proof of the obligations of Religion.” ** Butler’s coup de main, 
however, is his use of these commonplace analogies, not to 
prove that the course of nature demonstrates the divine plan 
and therefore is the wise substitute of Providence—a dangerous 
concession to make to the deists,——but that natural and re- 
vealed religion do not contradict each other and offer equal 
difficulties. This is his coquettish method of conquest by 
advance and absorptive retreat. An impressive analogical argu- 
ment is developed, and then, instead of risking victory on an 
appended QED, Butler modestly claims only that the natural 
evidence suggests the probability of the revealed truth and 
shows it to be credible. For example, that we perceive only a 
small part of the total pattern of nature suggests that our 
ignorance is no argument against the reality of a moral plan. 
The positive value of the analogy lies only in that the physical 
can suggest a spiritual concept as a hypothesis; or the analogy 
is valuable negatively in making incredible the false ways of 
reasoning in spiritual matters. 

Butler’s hesitation to make more than the most modest 
claims for the value of analogy is significant of the rapid crum- 
bling of the static and tightly patterned universe. His world- 
picture is still the pyramidal one of parallel and corresponding 
planes, all harmoniously attuned; and at times he explicitly 
describes it: “the natural and moral constitution and govern- 
ment of the world are so connected, as to make up together 
but one scheme: and it is highly probable, that the first is 
formed and carried on merely in subservience to the latter.” * 
But even this blunt account is introduced mainly to support 





48 Analogy of Religion, in Works, ed. J. H. Bernard (London, 1900), II. 65. 
*¢ Tbid., 121. 
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the thesis that our knowledge of the total moral scheme must 
necessarily be as incomplete as our knowledge of the total 
physical scheme. Many, no doubt, read into Butler’s book an 
elaboration of the divine analogy itself; in the epitaph Southey 
prepared for Butler’s tomb in 1834 the bishop is eulogized for 
having found “in outward and visible things / The type and 
evidence of those within the veil.” But this distorts Butler’s 
emphasis. The analogical universe had become an outworn 
creed; it lingered because it had behind it the force of tradi- 
tion, but man’s faith in it, and the spiritual security it had 
once provided had been evaporating. 

As though to prove that, while the analogical structure was 
the only cosmology at hand, it could be leaned on no more 
heavily than Butler had done, Richard Barton pursued a simi- 
lar argument in his Analogy of Divine Wisdom in the Material, 
Sensitive, Moral, Civil, and Spiritual System of Things (1747) . 
Unlike Butler, however, he stressed the real analogy of the 
various levels, rather than the analogy of reasoning; and the 
positive, instead of the negative, value of this reasoning. The 
book stirred hardly a ripple—not because it was felt to be 
extravagant in insisting upon the reality of the analogy (this 
was an inconsequential matter), but, as one reviewer put it, 
because Barton had failed to use the analogies “ to show that 
the procedure of the divine conduct ” at one level does “ very 
much illustrate and vindicate his procedure in others.” ** Once 
the pattern had given the comforting sense of a total divine 
system; this skeptical age was asking: Right or wrong, how 
much comfort will the hypothesis provide us? 

Barton established his groundwork for the divine analogy 
by reducing the difference between the natural and moral works 
of God simply to the difference between freedom and absence 
of choice. Since the differences are so slight and the resem- 
blances in springing from the same source so strong, “ that 
which may lead us to the knowledge of many of the laws of 
God, as rules of behaviour to free ceatures, is Analogy: And 
this analogy lies not only, between the several classes of intel- 
ligent beings, or moral agents, but also between them and 
natural productions. ... We may argue by analogy from tem- 
poral concerns to spiritual; . . . and draw proofs of the divine 


“© Monthly Review, III (1750), 264. 
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will, from the analogy of his purpose in the material world, 





compared with those of the moral.” “* Therefore, the value of poet 
scientific discoveries is that they bind material and spiritual if ast 
analogues even more closely together: “ When the laws of for 1 
the material world are better known . .. Wispom will be found the c 
a glorious and homogene thing; and the laws of spiritual and cal a 
material beings, of God, Angels, brutes and insensible matter, and 
more similar and a-kin, than has hitherto been explained, or whet 
perhaps conceived.” “7 Here is something of the bold sweep of we 
the Renaissance, but it is still more an intellectual hope than a abili 
spiritual conviction. Barton has no hesitation in documenting ing 4 
his thesis with elaborate examples, for the subject of analogy, os 
he wrote, “is extremely copious, and men have gone but a i 
little way in it as yet.” ** If men knew how to read it, all crea- ane 
tion, “ nay, every lump of matter, is a lesson of divine truths.” *° word 
Barton thus freed himself to analogize, not only large, vague Bu 
areas such as the evil, growth, and government of the natural nits 
and the moral, but, more specifically, the light of the sun and dowr 
the light of revelation, gravitation and the spirit of grace, the other 
universal ether and the infinite divine spirit; and, with a sense In or 
of delight in his own wit, he tested these analogies in a variety the 
of their manifestations, pleased to find his thesis still intact. progi 
So harmoniously do the two parts of these correspondences fit — 
together, “the language belonging to one, may, with great and 3 
propriety, be transferred to the other; and a comparison may ie 
be made, without a duplicity of expression.” °° ligion 
But despite this conviction of an elaborate network of corre- divin 
spondences, Barton had trepidations that sprang from the new we on 
science and psychology. Since God created the correspond- ri 
ences, he granted man wit, a passion for searching them out. Divi 
Wit and judgment, however, often are at strife; and the uncon- We ; 
trolled wit is likely to find only fanciful analogies or to con- th — 
fuse similarity and identity to the point of pantheism.' Barton qin 
therefore followed the general spirit of the Royal Society with ere 
respect to language by distinguishing between true and merely — 
poetic analogy: “Analogy, which may lead to beauties in ? oe 
*® Analogy of Divine Wisdom (Dublin, 1750, 2nd ed.), 61. a 
47 Ibid., 34-5. } a Ibi 
* Tbid., 34.  [bid., 44. Wg 
Bishop 


6° Tbid., 71. “1 Ibid. 52. 
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rid ; : 

a poetry may also lead to great errors in philosophy . . .; but 

if used with a good judgment, it may be made the foundation 
ual : a wa : ier omigs 
of for useful knowledge.” *? This double standard for similes is 


ai the consequence of the fusion of the two traditions, the rhetori- 
| cal and the analogical, or the psychological and the ontological; 





9 and it is suggestive of the difficulty of the age in deciding 
ter, : SF ; 3 ate ; 
- whether the basis of figurative language lies within or without 
of man.” At any rate, Barton obviously had little faith in man’s 
nee ability to find true analogies without divine aid. The follow- 
ioe ing Analogies, he wrote at the beginning of his book, “ are all, 
ay except for one part, drawn up under scriptural heads, to pre- 
t vent the luxuriance of fancy; lest imagination should wander 
oes into enthusiastical conceits, without foundation on the divine 
pratt word.” ** 
om Butler's mild parallelism of the spiritual, moral, and physical 
eal served nicely to support another tradition of analogy handed 
‘aad down mainly by Bishop Thomas Burnet and maintained by 
en other progressivists bent upon reconciling the two revelations. 
In order to bring the idea of progress into accord with that of 
“nse " al 
‘ety the F all, Burnet used the divine analogy to postulate a parallel 
ae progressive improvement of the moral order, the physical uni- 
ny verse, and man’s scientific knowledge of the universe. Nature 
ie ' and moral truth sing a divine duet as they move hand-in-hand 
pt towards the millennium. Consequently science is an aid to re- 
— ligion, for man’s increasing scientific knowledge is part of the 
a divine plan of gradual revelation; by pre-establishing an accord 
r can of the two worlds, God made it possible that spiritual truths be 
we explicated proportionately as man gains greater knowledge of 
oe the natural world. ‘“ This seems to me to be the great Art of 
nnd Divine Providence,” Burnet wrote, “so to adjust the two 
— Worlds, Humane and Natural, Material and Intellectual .. . , 
— they should all along correspond and fit one another. .. .” © 
“on Since both natural and moral phenomena are part of the order 
: ~ established by God, they run the same course and are so pro- 
cage 4 portional to each other that man’s moral and spiritual states 


may be gauged by examining the condition of nature. 


52 Ibid., 58. 
83 ond ee , = 
For a similar distinction between the figurative and the divine analogy, see 


Bishop Robert Lowth, Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, lecture 11. 
* Tbid., 42. 


°° Sacred Theory of the Earth (London, 1684), 107. 
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This parallelism of nature and moral rectitude used by 
Burnet to mediate between the themes of progress and decay 
was used by many of his successors to mediate between deism 
and orthodoxy, for by showing, not that there is a fixed analogy, 
but that knowledge of divine truth progresses proportionately 
with knowledge of nature, they could demonstrate that the two 
revelations support each other. The argument differs little from 
Butler’s except that the analogy, instead of being static, is 
placed in a chronological context to form a total history of 
nature and supernatural revelation. If one could grant Butler 
the divine analogy to support a negativistic defense of ortho- 
doxy, then the analogy of the natural and supernatural could 
perhaps be granted for a more positive defense if it is drawn 
out into a total history of the fall and redemption of spirit 
and matter. The basis of this correspondence, as stated by 
William Worthington, is that God so interwove the natural and 
moral worlds that no change could be made in one without 
similar effect in the other.*° Consequently, “such is the con- 
nection between the moral and natural world, that they are 
inseparable in their fates’; and so “the experience of testi- 
mony [about miracles], and the experience of the laws of nature, 
harmonize, and cooperate with, each other: So that each, not 
only remains in its full force; but, being united, they mutually 
corroborate one another... .” °’ James Tunstall, whose book is 
designed to show “ the certainty, distinction, and connection 
of Natural and Revealed Religion,” added that “Every ad- 

vance ...in the observation of nature carries with it a propor- 

tional improvement of the moral science. ... The certainty of 
it is most satisfactorily evinced, when we discern an uniform 
and established analogy between [the] natural constitution, 
which our senses perceive, and that moral constitution, which 
religion supposes.” °* By this means the progressivists could 
coordinate the disappearance of miracles in the later times of 
man (an argument used by the deists to discredit miracles) 
with man’s gradual improvement in science; for the increasing 
knowledge of nature, which is God’s commentary on His direct 
teachings, proportionately allows the use of human faculties to 
understand scriptural truths. 


a Essay on the Scheme ... of Man’s Redemption (London, 1748, 2nd ed.), 33. 
57 The Evidence of Christianity (London, 1769), II. 476. 
58 Academica (London, 1759), 85. 
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This fusion of the analogical systems of Burnet and Butler 
was developed most fully by Henry Owen and Edmund Law, 
both millennialist reconcilers of deism and orthodoxy. The 
workings of nature and the moral spirit, Owen claimed, follow 
the same laws and move to the same end, being merely different 
manifestations of God’s one moral system. “To be convinced 
of this, we need only attend to the striking analogy, that sub- 
sists between them ”; °° and hence he agreed with Pope that 
we must judge of moral as of natural things. The end to which 
all these millennialists put what Law, echoing Butler, called 
“that perfect Analogy between Religion and the common 
course of Nature,” °° was to prove that revelation is progres- 
sive, but the tradition on which they built and which they 
helped maintain was an inheritance from the pre-Baconian 
world. 


IV 


Out of the physico-theology of such men as Burnet also grew 
the largest single school of analogists. In many ways, the 
founder, John Hutchinson, eccentric though he was, accepted 
the major intellectual tendencies of his day. He was vigorously 
anti-rationalistic, insisted that science is the key to spiritual 
knowledge, and yet claimed that the source of all spiritual 
truth must be supernatural revelation alone. Consequently he 
dedicated himself to demonstrating the literal truth of the 
Bible on the thesis that Scripture is scientific, and science 
Scriptural. But to bring this about required sleight of hand 
in both areas, and Hutchinson resorted to alarming subtleties 
in Hebrew philology and to scientific discoveries peculiarly his 
own. His work, especially in Hebrew philology, was so mis- 
guided as to bring nearly universal repudiation, but his central 
thesis proved attractive to many students at both universities, 
some of whom became scholars and divines of importance.” 


°° The Intent and Propriety of the Scripture Miracles (London, 1773), I. 6. 

°° Considerations on the State of the World (Cambridge, 1745), 182. 

*In addition to the authors mentioned here, see also John Dove, A Creed 
Founded on Truth and Common Sense (London, 1750); Samuel Pike, Philosophia 
Sacra (London, 1753), esp. p. 13; William Romaine, Works (London, 1818). The 
influence of the school persisted well into the nineteenth century. It seems most 
likely, for example, that Keats’ friend Benjamin Bailey derived from the Hutchin- 
sonians his faith in the divine analogy. See his Discourse Inscribed to the Memory 
of the Princess Charlotte (1817) and The Keats Circle, ed. Hyder E. Rollins 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1948), I. 8. 
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The doctrine they all retained, despite its uncomfortable asso- 
ciation with the word “ Hutchinsonian,” was that the figures 
in the Bible are not “ Eastern ” ornaments, but are functionally 
meaningful. Therefore they exerted themselves to show that 
the Bible is everywhere in accord with science, and thus that 
nature’s characteristics are analogous to divine truths. Nature 
does not have independent value in teaching spiritual truths, 
but because of the analogy it serves as a necessary commen- 
tary on Scripture. The heart of the scheme, according to 
William Jones of Nayland, is that “ Between that philosophy 
which maintains the agency of the heaven upon the earth, 
and the religion revealed to us in the Bible, there is a rela- 
tion which renders them both more credible. . . . Many in 
this age see the force of that great argument in favor of Chris- 
tianity, which is drawn from the analogy between the king- 
dom of nature and the kingdom of grace. . . .” To this 
Bishop Horne added that the natural and spiritual worlds 
“tally in all particulars” and that the use of this knowledge 
is “a key to nature and the SS, teaching all men to draw the 
intended instruction from both.” * In the Sophron of Henry 
Lee the main thesis of this school is fully examined. As sensory 
creatures, we can know only material things, and the invisible 
things of God must therefore be supernaturally revealed. 
Empiricists and revelationists are both right. But it is illogical 
that God should teach us through our one means of knowledge, 
our senses, what is not agreeable to revelation. Therefore, 
nature must be the analogue of revelation and an explication of 
it; for the “ visible world is and . . . was made to be a daily 
rehearsal of the scriptural scheme to the senses,” and “ the 
christian revelation is the application of the several parts of 
[nature] to illustrate this scheme.” ** Not only is nature “ one 
grand complex idea or representation of another spiritual sys- 
tem,” every part of one pointing “to its corresponding scene 
in this other,” ** but, indeed, the existence of anything in nature 
implies the necessary existence of its spiritual counterpart. The 
contemplation of nature, then, should be an act of religious 
devotion, since “ to follow nature is to follow Christ.” °° Nature 


°? Works of the Right Reverend George Horne (New York, 1848), I. 74. 
°° Ibid. °* Sophron (London, 1760, 2nd ed.), I. li. 
e Jbid., 1.182. °8 Thid., I. xxxii. 
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Sso- “only wants us to transfer what we perceive in this system 
1res to the spiritual creation, and to look in the glass she affords us 
ally in herself. With thankful tribute for such a way through na- 
hat ture up to truth, let us attend nature’s representation.” In 
hat effect, nature is a statement of divine truths, and the percep- 
‘ure tion of nature may, indeed should, be a spiritual experience. 
ths, Here we are close to the position Jonathan Edwards reached 
len- through his similar participation in the major currents of 
to eighteenth-century thought, especially through his reading of 
phy the Shaftesburians and the millennialists.°* Edwards, pursuing 
rth, the implications of the divine analogy one step farther, was 
ela- willing to discover the spiritual meaning of nature without 
in direct reference to Scripture, but in distinguishing between 
Tis- rhetorical similitude and the image viewed spiritually because 
ng- it is a statement of a spiritual analogue, he is simply in the 
this main line of English thought. Like Edwards, Jones also leaned 
rids towards symbolism when he distinguished between mere words 
dge and the Biblical language, “ which doth not consist of words, 
the but of signs or figures taken from visible things.” °° Words are 
nry arbitrary signs of things, but, because of the divine analogy, 
ory the language of revelation “ uses some things as the signs of 
ible other things; in consequence of which, the world which we now 
led. see becomes a sort of commentary on the mind of God, and 
ical explains the world in which we believe.” *° God, then, is for- 
ge, ever speaking His language of things to man’s “ spiritual sense,” 
re, for “as the visible world throughout is a pattern of the in- 
. of visible, the figures of the sacred language built upon the images 
ily of nature, are as extensive as the world itself.” “* Man needs 
the only to read this language as value instead of thing: “To 
of those who consider only how the creation can furnish matter 
yne to their lusts and passions, it is no better than a vain shadow: 
ys- but to those who take it rightly, it is a shadow of heavenly 
ne 
ire °7 Tbid., I. 183. For a similar view, see John Dove, A Creed Founded on Truth 
‘he and Common Sense (London, 1750), 5-6, 17-18, 25, 30. 
) See Jonathan Edwards, Images or Shadows of Divine Things, ed. Perry Miller 
US (New Haven, Conn., 1948). E.g.: “ Why is it not rational to suppose that the 
ure corporeal and visible world should be designedly made and constituted in analogy 


to the more spiritual, noble, and real world? It is certainly agreeable to what is 
apparently the method of God’s working.” (p. 65). See also Professor Miller’s 
brilliant analysis of the background and significance of Edwards’ theory. 

°° William Jones, Works (London, 1801), IV. 11. 

°° Ibid. "2 Ibid., 32. 
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things; a school in which God is a teacher; and all the objects 
of sense in heaven and earth, and under the earth, are as the 
letters of the universal language.” ” 

Because God has “ framed this visible world as a counterpart 
of the other” ** and because we therefore learn all spiritual 
values by a comparison, Jones, like the Shaftesburians, praised 
God’s wisdom in causing man to delight in imitation. Since 
this delight is also the motive behind all the arts and is com- 
parable to the supreme delight of comparing the visible and 
spiritual worlds, poetry is one of the greatest human expres- 
sions because it conforms to God’s way of delivering precepts 
by analogous images of things, which are shadows of truth.” 
Nature, Jones added, “ is christian, and the world itself a daily 
miracle ”;*° and poetry, progressing from natural image to 
spiritual analogue, is man’s effort to meditate upon this world 
as a miraculous figure of truth. 

The problems of an irresponsible imagination and false figures 
troubled the Hutchinsonians very little. Lee distinguished be- 
tween metaphor and analogy exactly as King and Browne had 
done, analogy being controlled by “the reality of the system 
of grace and of its correspondency with the oeconomy of God 
in nature.” *° Apparently each natural image can have only 
one spiritual value, and if we fall into error it is attributable to 
our insufficient scientific knowledge rather than our fancy. On 
the basis of this version of the divine analogy Lee built his 
treatise, somewhat reminiscent of the prose of James Hervey, 
developing spiritual values from the nature of sleep, sun, and 
night, the growth of trees, the ugliness of the owl. Jones of 
Nayland studied the language of Scriptures, explaining the 
meaning of the Trinity and the spiritual significance of spring; 
and, very much in the manner of Jonathan Edwards’ Images 
or Shadows of Divine Things, wrote his Book of Nature, or 
the True Sense of Things as a “ grammar,” not of words, but of 
“things; to be conceived by the imagination, and applied by 
the understanding, for the improvement of the heart in divine 
and moral wisdom.” *’ And Bishop Horne annotated the 
psalms in terms of the theme that “the visible works of God 


72 Tbid., 72. 75 Ibid., 246. 
78 Tbid., 245. 7° Sophron, III. 849. 
74 Thid., 242-5. 77 Works, XI. xii. 
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> 78 


... give us ideas, by analogy, of the mysteries of faith.’ 
The age must have been clearly conscious that the divine 
analogy was a large unit-idea in contemporary thought, for 
Lee found himself in agreement, not only with his fellow Hut- 
chinsonians, but also with such other major exponents of the 
doctrine as John Ellis and Bishops Browne, King, and Butler. 
In one fashion or another, most eighteenth-century philosophic 
roads led to the divine analogy.” 


V 

In the eighteenth century, then, there is to be found the last 
significant vestige of the myth of an analogically ordered uni- 
verse, but greatly weakened by the rhetorical tradition, associa- 
tionism, and science, all of which had become of far greater 
importance than the heritage of correspondences. The divine 
analogy had to compete with the beliefs that figurative lan- 
guage is mere ornamentation, and that figures have their origin 
only in the ways of the mind; and in the battle it had become 
enervate as it waited to be replaced by other world-schemes 
for relating matter and spirit. In the seventeenth century 
Emanuele Tesauro had pictured God as a “ witty speaker, who, 
talking in riddles to Men and Angels, clothed his most exalted 
concepts with various heroical Devices, and pictorial Symbols ”; 
and Father Juan Eusebio Nieremberg had added to Plotinus’ 
description of the world as the poetry of God the belief that 
“this Poem is like a labyrinth, which is read in every direc- 
tion, and gives intimation of, and points to its Author.” © In 
the Renaissance the confluence of Thomism and revived Neo- 
platonism encouraged a search for parallels everywhere: it 
produced a Paracelsus and his fellow Hermetic philosophers; 
it appeared in numerology, herbalism, alchemy, astrology, 
political theory, and emblem literature. The Elizabethan mind 


78 Works, I. 162-3. 

*° For an expression, outside the context of a philosophic or theological system, 
of a belief in the analogy of the natural and spiritual worlds, see Elizabeth Smith, 
Fragments in Prose and Verse, ed. H. M. Bowdler (London, 1814), 125-7, 191-2. 
E.g.: “. .. the external operations of nature are strictly typical of internal things; 
the visible of the invisible world.” See also John Brown, Essays on the Charac- 
teristics (London, 1752), 30, 39. 

°° Quoted by Mario Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery (London, 
1939), I. 14, 16. 
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did not simply think analogically, it grasped truth in an intri- 
cate network of analogical relationships. But by the end of 
the eighteenth century the loss of faith in the divine analogy 
prevented the high imagination from freely flying as she was 
wont of old. What small vestige of the older view still re- 
mained in critical theory had been almost entirely absorbed by 
the associational psychology, and consequently served to ex- 
plain only certain relationships between the material world 
and qualities of mind, not the relationship of the physical, 
moral, and spiritual. Correspondences had become a phase 
of psychology, not ontology. Archibald Alison, for example, 
turned to the analogy only to fill a loophole in his psychology: 
those relations between matter and human affections that 
cannot be explained causally or by association are to be 
explained by an analogy “which has everywhere been felt 
between the qualities of matter and of mind, and by which 
the former becomes so powerfully expressive to us of the 
latter.” *t But he can do no more than assume the existence 
of such a relationship. Francis Jeffrey, therefore, building upon 
the doctrines of Alison, had access to only the theory of the 
divine analogy; its spiritual and intellectual foundation had 
been forgotten, and his mystification becomes obvious when he 
tries to fit the analogy into a framework of associationism. Like 
Alison, he distinguished between causal and associative rela- 
tions of matter and mental modes, and those based upon a rela- 
tion “ which external objects may bear to our internal feelings 

. . IN consequence of a sort of resemblance or analogy which 
they seem to have to their natural and appropriate objects.” *” 
But even his language shows that he cannot understand how 
this analogy comes about. Although he felt that “ the Lan- 
guage of Poetry is founded, in a great degree, upon this 
analogy,” and that the poet differs from ordinary men in his 
greater ability to perceive these objective correlatives, he failed 
to recognize a divine plan behind the pattern. Neverthless, 
Jeffrey’s theory of poetry is an inheritance from the analogists; 
but whereas Tesauro exulted in a deity who encourages even 
the most extravagant analogizing, Jeffrey is only baffled and 


** Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste (Edinburgh, 1817, 5th ed.), II. 
420. 
°° Contributions to the Edinburgh Review (London, 1853), 22. 
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made timid by the freedom analogy suggests. The very essence 
of poetry, he wrote, “ consists in the fine perception and vivid 
expression of that subtle and mysterious Analogy which exists 
between the physical and the moral world—which makes out- 
ward things and qualities the natural types and emblems of 
inward gifts and emotions. .. . The feelings of this analogy, 
obscure and inexplicable as the theory of it may be, are so 
deep and universal in our nature, that it has stamped itself on 
the ordinary language of men of every kindred and speech. 
...® In the 1805 version of the Prelude, Wordsworth, prob- 
ably with Alison in mind, wrote briefly of 
Nature’s secondary grace, 
That outward illustration which is here, 


The charm more superficial, and yet sweet 
Which from her works finds way, contemplated 
As they hold forth a genuine counterpart 
And softening mirror of the moral world. 


(XIII. 282-8) 


This power inherent in nature to reflect the moral world, how- 
ever, is listed hurriedly among the minor topics that Words- 
worth felt he had been forced to omit in the pursuit of his 
major theme; and by 1850 Wordsworth had considerably 
softened the ontological basis of the analogy: 


The charm more superficial that attends 

Her works, as they present to Fancy’s choice 
Apt illustrations of the moral world, 

Caught at a glance, or traced with curious pains. 


(XIV. 317-20) 


Whatever there was of a concept of the divine analogy in the 
1805 version has been edged out, and the later version implies 
that the fancy makes the analogy by choosing the most appro- 
priate of nature’s multiple forms.** 


VI 


Although critical theory tended to concentrate upon the 
rhetorical and psychological bases of patterns, it is neverthe- 


8° Tbid., 607. 
°*For an example of Wordsworth’s early use of the ontological simile, see An 
Evening Walk (1793), lines 399 ff. 
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less in the light of the fractured divine analogy that we should 
examine the imagery, root-figures, and structure of a large part 
of eighteenth-century literature. I should like to apply this 
proposal to the structure of the descriptive poetry, not because 
the descriptive poetry is a special case, but because here the 
divine analogy seems most easily applied. 

It has been almost traditional to describe the eighteenth- 
century nature poet as a sensitive spirit yearning to paint the 
beauties of the rural scene, but forced by his misguided audi- 
ence to surround his work with extraneous and unpoetic mor- 
alizing. A recognition of the large part played by the divine 
analogy in the thought of the age, however, suggests a more 
intimate relation of description and moralizing in poems of the 
order of Thomson’s Seasons. Mere description would represent 
only half of the divine scheme, and direct moralizing would be 
contrary to the faculties of man and to God’s method of sensory 
revelation. The didactic passages are not, then, fines paid the 
public to allow the poet to enjoy an illicit nature-love, but are 
functional to his total meaning and necessary to the complete- 
ness of his art. Both halves of the divine analogy are equally 
important in Richard Jago’s “ Edge-Hill,” in which, the sub- 
title tells us, the rural prospect is “‘ delineated and moralized.” 
Teach me, he implores, “ to the visual join the mental search.” 
The assumption is that these are not unrelated acts, but 
analogues, for what is delineated has a real correspondence to 
moral values, and the poet is reading nature’s meaning, not 
fabricating it. Francis Fawkes, for example, celebrated the 
beauties of autumn, but his theme was not fulfilled until in the 
second half of his ode, echoing the first, he found the spiritual 
parallel in man’s progress from the placid autumn of life, 
beyond its winter, to another spring, which will “ eternal 
bloom.” *° Similarly, in his descriptive poem Paradise (1769) 
John Ogilvie intended to emphasize the “ vein of moral senti- 
ment ” that arises “ naturally from the subject,” and his impli- 
cation is that the moral value is, in accordance with a divine 
plan, the analogue of the scene. Indeed, in his “ Elegy on Man,” 
which develops the theme of immortality by analogy with the 
constant revitalization of matter, Jago directly referred to 
Butler’s Analogy for support. 


8°“ An Autumnal Ode,” in The Poetical Calendar (London, 1763), IX. 3. 
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True, one feels sharply the grinding of the gears in Jago’s 
“ Edge-Hill ” as the poet shifts from delineating to moralizing: 
Say, now my dear companions! for enough 
Of leisure to descriptive song is giv’n; 
Say, shall we, ere we part, with moral eye, 
The scene review ...? 


Or when John Cunningham first paints: 


That branching grove of dusky green 
Conceals the azure sky, 

Save where a starry space between 
Relieves the darken’d eye; 


and then reexamines the scene morally: 


Old error thus with shades impure 
Throws sacred truth behind: 

Yet sometimes, through the deep obscure, 
She bursts upon the mind.*¢ 


But undoubtedly the divine analogy itself was responsible for 
this characteristic disjunction. In the Elizabethan mind the 
assumption of the analogy lay beneath the level of conscious- 
ness, and Shakespeare’s King Richard appears “ As doth the 
blushing discontented sun” because the proportional relation 
of king and sun preexists in the poet’s scheme of things. But 
the work of the eighteenth-century theorists was to make the 
age conscious of analogy. No longer thinking analogically, but 
consciously thinking about thinking analogically, it had split 
a unified concept into its two component parts and into two 
separate but related events. Analogy is no longer a frame of 
mind for meaningful perception, but a pattern for chronological 
procedure; metaphor has yielded to simile as the key structural 
figure, and nature and moral truth belong on different sides of 
the same equation. Hence the characteristic bipartite structure 
of the descriptive poetry of Dyer, Pattison, John Gilbert 
Cooper, of the descriptive prose of James Hervey, and many 
others.*’ After much descriptive painting, Jago halts to caution 


*° “ The Contemplatist.” 

** Hervey employs descriptions of nature to demonstrate the existence of the 
Creator by the argument from design, and also finds evidence of God’s attributes 
in the qualities of his physical works; but, like Thomson, he also sees nature as 
emblematic of moral and spiritual values. This tendency towards a spiritualizing 
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against lolling too long by the murm’ring stream and invites us 
to “expatiate free / O’er nature’s moral plan.” Because of 
the analogy, Henry Lee wrote, the visible world is not to be 
“idly and unprofitably gazed at in our journey through it,” but 
we are to discover the “correspondence of scripture with 
nature.” ** 

The effect of the divine analogy in encouraging a bipartite 
poetic pattern, the two parts analogically echoing each other, 
is apparent everywhere, but William Pattison’s The Morning 
Contemplation,” like Cunningham’s “ The Contemplatist,” is 
one of the more obvious examples. The entire poem is de- 
veloped by repetitions of the pattern upon which the following 
lines are built: 


« 


Nature’s plain instructions learn. 
See this river, as it goes, 

With what eloquence it flows? 

How clear the water, and how fine! 
How deep, how rapidly serene! 

But should it fearful of decay, 
Stagnate, and stop up its way; 

No longer would its streams appear, 
Wholesome, delicate, or clear: 

But bury’d in a quagmire sink, 

Or in a chocking deluge stink. 
Believe me, life’s the very same, 
The very image of this stream: 

If of future fortune fearless, 

If of present changes, careless, 

It uninterrupted goes, 

How sweet! and how serene it flows! 
But if stopt with these restraints, 


of nature is even more pronounced in the prose of his disciple Richard Pearsall 
(Contemplations on the Ocean, Harvest . . . , London, 1753; Contemplations on 
Butterflies . . . London, 1758). After a physical examination of the scene or 
natural object, Pearsall then discovers by a spiritual, contemplative review that a 
labyrinthine path through a wood is emblematic of life, that the disintegration of a 
captured butterfly is emblematic of the acquisition of glittering worldly things, 
ete. “Too frequent Converse with the Things of Sense,” he writes, “ carnalizes 
the Soul; but it is good, it is necessary, through them, as through a transparent 
Veil, to look to Objects which are Spiritual and Eternal” (Contemplations on the 
Ocean, p. iii). This does not, however, imply symbolism or pantheism: _ totally 
distinct perceptive acts read object now as thing and now as value, and Pearsall 
orders his rhetoric to keep the two apart. 
88 Sophron, I. lvii. 
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Present ills, and future wants; 

If anxious doubts, and clogging care, 
Betray our reason to despair; 

Life’s dull enjoyment only cloys, 
And painfully itself destroys. 


It is not a desire to convert a personal appetite for groves and 
storms into a public virtue that causes the poet to moralize his 
rural song, but a world-picture that has left him no other means 
to objectify his values. The too-great consciousness of the 
analogical structure and a sense of the uncertainties that sur- 
round it are reflected in the poet’s caution as he moves deliber- 
ately from image to meaning, carefully marking the separation 
lest the image become pantheistic, or symbolic, or merely fanci- 
ful. And for the same reason the poetry fails to be esthetically 
satisfying, for the need to separate the description from the 
corresponding moral values prevents the poet from ordering 
his materials into organic relationships. At best, each side of 
the equation can be integrated within itself, but imagery and 
values cannot be “ interinanimated ” to create a self-contained 
poetic life. So much had the age lost the ability to move with 
certainty and easy abandon within the analogical framework 
that James Fortescue hopefully wrote a poem “ in the analogi- 
cal and moral” kind to show “in some measure . . . that 
sensible images may be made to shadow forth truths of an 
abstracted nature; and that the appearance of the moral world 
may be illustrated by those of the natural.” °° The result is 
the customary division of description and moral analogue, the 
images being the universal and customarily observed aspects of 
nature, the moral analogue being safely platitudinous. 

A few poets like John Dyer managed to rise above the con- 
fines of analogy and to make a graceful transition from one 
poetic referent to another. In “Grongar Hill” the progress, 
tempo, and destination of the river are like those of human 
life: “Thus is nature’s vesture wrought, / To instruct our 
wand ring thought.” And a fairly subtle analogy is founded on 
the diminutive appearance of hedges and meadows seen at a 
distance: 


°° A View of Life in its Several Passions (London, 1749). 
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A step methinks may pass the stream, 
So little distant dangers seem; 

So we mistake the future’s face, 

Ey’d thro’ hope’s deluding glass; 

As yon summits soft and fair 

Clad in colours of the air, 

Which to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear; 

Still we tread the same coarse way, 
The present’s still a cloudy day. 


Cooper also managed a somewhat tighter integration of image 
and value, but it is clear that the analogy will not allow the 
image to contain the value fully within itself; 


Nor let vain wit’s deceitful glory 

Lead you from wisdom’s path astray; 

In yonder mead behold that vapour 
Whose vivid beams illusive play, 

Far off it seems a friendly taper 

To guide the traveller on his way; 

But should some hapless wretch pursuing 
Tread where the treach’rous meteors glow, 
He’d find, too late his rashness rueing, 
That fatal quicksands lurk below.°° 


But the general tenor of the eighteenth-century analogical 
poem—unfortunately—is typified by William Stevenson’s 
“Elegy on the Cutting down of an Oak,” which completely 
exhausts the meanings to be drawn from this sad execution.” 


°° A Father’s Advice to his Son.” 

*. It would, of course, be futile to attempt to list the eighteenth-century poems 
in the analogical pattern; however, a few representative ones, chosen almost at 
random, are “ Studley-Park,” in Thomas Gent, The Antient ... History .. . of 
Rippon (York, 1733); [Elizabeth Carter], “ Written Extempore on the Sea Shore,” 
Poems on Several Occasions (London, 1762), 38; George Wright, The Rural Chris- 
tian (London, 1776); [Thomas Gisborne], Walks in a Forest (London, 1794), 1-3, 
50-52; Charlotte Smith, Elegiaec Sonnets (London, 1795, 7th ed.), sonnets 58, 59; 
John Gisborne, The Vales of Wever (London, 1797), 76-7; John Marriott, “ The 
Falling Leaf,” A Short Account (Doncaster, 1803); S. J. Pratt, “Ode to the Sun,” 
Sympathy (London, 1807). 

One of the most striking evidences of the analogical mode appears in Percival 
Stockdale’s “Ode to a Rivulet” (Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, London, 1778), 
which purports to be “translated” from the Spanish of Diego de Saavedra (see 
Republica Literaria, in Clasicos Castellanos, Madrid, 1922, XLVI. 136). The 
original poem is essentially a personification of the river, the impersonated figure 
having the virtues of the Golden Age. Stockdale sharply separated the physical 
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Man should test his strength before launching a bold plan, a 
lesson to be learned of the birds because of the analogy of ani- 
mal instinct and human reason. Trees, too, “represent the 
characters of men,” and from the oak we may learn to be 
manly. The confusion of the shrubs when the shelter of the 
tree is gone is analogous to the mourning of the man who has 
lost his patron. And finally Stevenson admits that although 
his subject has been the fate of the tree, his true theme has 
been moral and spiritual affairs, because Nature is eager that 
“ Her works with human acts should correspond.” 

In this admission we may see the difference between the 
analogical figure and the subjective use of imagery that was 
rapidly replacing it. The ontological figure rises out of a func- 
tion of the image. The umbrageous tree is not felt to be like a 
patron, but is understood to bear proportionately the func- 
tional relation to the shrub that the patron does to the object 
of his patronage. The eighteenth-century analogist was striv- 
ing to report “truth and reason . . . as they are reflected in 
the glass of the visible forms, and sensible qualities of outward 
things.” °* The image is not specially shaped and controlled 
by the creative mind so that it will take on the power of an 
emblem. But the whole bent of eighteenth-century esthetics— 
associationism and theories of the sublime and picturesque, for 
instance—was to root the relationship of image and value in 
an emotive act instead of an outward perception. The breach 
having long since appeared in the divine analogy, an effort was 
being made to hold together its two terms by an affective at- 
traction. William Lisle Bowles, for example, felt a bond be- 


and moral properties of the river, and thereby made the river an “ Example strong 
to wayward man,” an “emblem” of a way of life. By this means he was first 
able (in his words) to consider it with “ external sense” and then “with a moral 
eye. 

See also John Moir, Gleanings (London, 1785), II. 121-4: e.g., “ Every little 
fly, and every little pebble, and every little flower, are tutors in the great school 
of nature to instruct the mind and better the heart. The four elements are the 
four volumes in which all her works are written.” The tradition of the divine 
analogy continues, but at a very minor level, well into the nineteenth century. 
See, e.g., Charles Bucke, The Philosophy of Nature (London, 1813), I. 164 ff.: 
“. .. there is an analogy between external appearances of nature, and particularly 
affections of the soul, strikingly exemplificative of that general harmony, which 
subsists in all the universe.” 

*? William Jones, Works, IV. 239. 
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tween the colorful blush of sunset out of which is born the 
darkness of evening, and “ Hope’s fair gleams ” that “ perish 
as they smile.” ** The bond is due, not to a similarity in the 
nature of evening and hope, but to an emotional chain that 
leads Bowles from sunset, to the thought of the friendless, to 
the lament on hope. The emotional sense of loneliness is far 
more important in establishing the analogy than is any thought 
of a real relation between image and idea. When Coleridge was 
under the influence of Bowles, he wrote that the most exquisite 
sonnets are those “in which moral Sentiments, Affections, or 
Feelings, are deduced from, and associated with, the Scenery of 
Nature ” because they “ create a sweet and indissoluble union 
between the intellectual and the material world.” ** That the 
union is to be created by the mind instead of found, reveals how 
completely the divine analogy had broken down. The Roman- 
tics, taking their clue from the new psychology, but dissatis- 
fied with mere associationism, now set out to find a more com- 
plex and closely integrated relationship of the shows of things 
and the desires of the mind. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


*3 “< Evening, as slow thy placid shades descend.” 
°4Tntroduction to the Sonnets. 
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